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PREFACE 


The aim of the present \oIume b to provide overseas visitors 
to Japan wth a brief description of her geooraphj", history, 
industry, religion, education, arr, etc., as trelJ as of the princi- 
pal cities and tourist resorts studded all over the Empire. It 
is by no means intended to take the place of the publications 
of a more scientific nature or the comprehensive year-books 
on these subjects, but to <n as clear and conase a manner 
as possible a general insight into the island Empire and its 
people. In most cases, therefore, a mere sketch of the 
outlines has taken the place of the detailed accounts which are 
too voluminous to be included in this handbook. 

In describing pbces of tourist interest, care has been taken 
to mention, in some detail; those which are within easy access 
of the travel centres and are also specially alluring to tourists. 
For tint’ reason many of the beaut>- spots off the beaten tracks, 
thou2h’'^nbne the less charming, are omitted from the descrip- 
tion. ‘ It'must be'hotedthat even in places where no European 
hotels atet provided there are always a number of luxurious 
native inns, many with foreign accommodation, which enable 
overseas travellers, should they wash, to enjoy the same degree 
of comfort along with the novel experience of living in the 
Japanese way. 



PREFACE 


For further travel information ov erseas visitors are request 
to refer to the “Official Guide to Japan” or “How 
See. . . series, issued by the Japanese Government Raihvs 
and Japan Tourist Bureau respective!)'. 

Finally, the compilers will be grateful for any suggestio 
or corrections, as well as for additional facts to be used 
subsequerit editions. 

Tokyo, March, 1935 Board of Tourist Industry 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


tion of 68,866,000, occupies an area of 147,441 square miH- 
There are also, under Japanese rule, the leased territoo' 
Kwantung Province and the Mandated Islands of the South 
Seas. 

The climate of Japan Proper, on the whole. Is more clement 
than is generally supposed. It is much milder than that of 
other lands situated on the corresponding latitude, with some 
exceptions. The districts bordering on the Pacific differ 
considerably in temperature from those facing the Sea of Japan, 
the former being more moderate than the latter, due mainly 
to the warm currents that flow in the Pacific. The average 
temperature of August, the hottest month, is 82°F. and that of 
January, the coldest month, 3S®F. 

The Japanese Empire has a total population of 93,630,000— 
the fourth most densely populated country in the world. It Is 
the centre of traffic in the eastern world, for here converge 
the three great highways from America, from Europe via Suez, 
and overland via Russia, and Japan's principal ports— Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tsuniga, Moji, etc. — are important 
landmarks in the world’s traffic. 

Of the overseas territories the peninsula of Chosen (Korea) 
is the largest, nearly as large as Honshu, covering an area 
of 85,206 square niiles and having a population of 20,599,000. 
The climate is comparatively mild for its latitude in the south- 
ern part, but in the north a somewhat rigorous climate, 
almost like that of Manchuria, ptevaib. From Fusan the 
most important port of the peninsula, excellent steamer service 
Is maintained twice dailj- to Shimonoseki in Japan Proper. 
Taiwan (Formosa), with a population of 5, 060,500 embraces 
an area of 13.908 square miles. The cen.ral mountain ranje 
preponderates in the east, nmninf* nonh and south. The 
crandcut of outlook and s, - 1.1111 boaulj- mate Ifiis leition of the 
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island an ideal recreation ground for alpinists. Though the 
island is in the subtropical zone, frequent showers and sea- 
bree7es make the summer comparatively cool. Kiirun (Keel- 
ung) is the entrance port for visitors to the island. Karafuto 
(Japanese Saglwlien), with an area of about 13,254 square 
miles, contains a population of 300,300 inhabitants. The 
eastern coast is iv-ailwd by the Se.i of Okhotsk, while on the 
west the island faces Sibena across Mamiya Straits (Gulf of 
Tartar). Kwantung Province forms the southern part of 
I.iaotung Peninsula, extending 74 mifes between Ryojun 
(Port Arthur) and Pulaniten It possesses an area of about 
1 ,330 square miles and a population of 1 ,323,000. Dairen, one 
of the great emporiums and trade ports tii the Orient, is tlte 
ciimmerci.nl and industrial centre. 
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mountains running tlirough each of the chief islands. These 
mountains are mainly \’olcanic and assume a great variety of 
shapes, adding greatly to the natural beauty of the country. 
The cone-sliaped mountain first attracts the attention of 
travellers setting foot in the land, Mt. Fuji being the re- 
presentative e.vample. There are, however, volcanic mountains 
of other shapes, some with «vord-Iike or serrated summits and 
others with still more fantastic features. The regions sur- 
rounding these wlcanic mountains contain waterfalls, ravines, 
lakes and hot springs, each of which is peculiar to the region 
in which it is situated. 

The Japanese rivers, being generally narrow, shallow and 
rapid, are of little use as a means of transportation, except 
on the lower courses of a few of the larger ones. Japanese 
streams and rapids are very clear, because they flow through 
rocky mountains covered with green trees, and rarely do they 
pass through muddy land. 

The abundance of excellent coast vieivs In Japan is one of 
the chief traits of her scenery. The well-indented coast is 
formed chiefly of granite rocks. The sand is of the whitest, 
thereby forming an exquisite contrast with the green pines on 
the seashores. Notable examples may be found in different 
localities. 

Another characteristic feature of Japanese scenery is that the 
products of ancient culture go hand in hand with nature. The 
most notable example is found in Niklco, where beautiful 
shrines are in keeping with the surrounding gro\es of old 
cryptomerias. As the beautiful cathedral domes and towers 
in France, Russia and other European countries first arrest the 
attention of travellers, so the huge anistic sweep of the roof of 
temples .and shrines, when visible among the luxuriant groves 
of ancient trees, is quite attractive m Japan and adds greatly to 



HIGH ABOVE THE CLOUDS Am.J v.ew of Foii mon»reh of J4p<Ln t 
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can be teen front many angles nnce the innilUiion of an elevator (o 
dte bonom of ihe caicade 
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ravine«, lakes, marshes, and marshy plains) ; Nikko (moun- 
fains, lakes, marshes, mountain streams, waterfalls, forests an 
marshy plains) ; I'uji and Hakone (Mt. Fuji, lakes, forests aii 
plateau); Chubu Saniraku or Japan Alps (Alpine plants, ravines 
and virKin forests) ; YosWno and Kumano (mountains, gorces, 
forests, sea-coast and rivers) 5 Daisen (mountains, plateau, and 
virgin forests) ; Seto Naikai or Inland Sea (multi-island land- 


scapes) 5 Aso (volcanoes, pbteatis and forests) ; Unzen (plateaus 
and landscapes of vegetation) ; and Kirishima (volcanoes, 
crater-lakes and forests). The first two named are siniafed in 
Hokkaido, the rie\t seven in Honshu and the latter three in 
Kyushu. The abundance of hot springs, found In almost all 
these districts, is an advantage, among other manifold attrac- 
tions, which these parks have in common over many of those 
in Europe and America. 

Hot Springs. — No country in the world Is so blessed with 
natural hot springs as Japan. Just how many there are in the 
abundant endowment of the country is not exactly known, 
but more than 1,100 mineral springs are of sufficient value to 
warrant chemical analysis — many of them possessing radio- 
activity, or the properfj" of emitting special radiations like 
mdium. They embrace every class of springs ; simple thermal, 
carbon-dioxided, alkaline, salt, bitter, iron, and iron-carbonat- 
ed, and many sulphur springs — some with very high tempera- 
ture. The hottest water used for bathing is that at Kusatsu, 
internationally famous for its sulphur baths, where the tem- 
perature at the source is something like 136°F., reduced to 
120®F. in the course of transit to the bath. On the other* 
hand some of the mineral baths are cold, and are artificially 
heated for the purpose of bathing. Such waters are also taken 
internally for diseases of the digestive organs. 

Some ol the spa. are situated in remote parts of the country. 
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where old customs are followed and manners maintained. 
Others are tourist resorts, and are provided with all the com- 
forts which are usually associated with the amenities of travel. 
At all times the hot springs of Japan are desirable retreats for 
the summer vacation, when rest and complete change of air 
are desired. In Hokkaido, the most favoured spring is Nobo- 
ribetsu, not far from Aluroran, situated amid magnificent 
scenery and manifesting awe-inspiring thermal activity. There 
are geysers spouting eight or ten feet high, boiling mud pools, 
and sulphur fumes everywhere. To the south in the Main 
Island are Kusatsu, as already mentioned, and Ikao, one of 
the most beautiful of the hot-spnng resorts in Japan. In the 
Hakone district, not far from Tokyo, there are a number of 
hot springs, Miyanoshita being the most famous of these. 
Another celebrated spa is that of Atami on the Izu Peninsula, 
with its picturesque coast views. At Beppu in Kyushu, world- 
famous as “ the wonderful hot-spring city," one can enjoy 
bathing In the sea, in the hot sand on the seashore, or in the 
hot water and steam baths. At Unzen in Kyushu we have a 
district of great thermal activity which, together with the faa 
that it is situated on the mountains, has made it a popular sum- 
mer resort for foreign residents from China as well as from 
various parts of Japan. 

• Among those resorts where European hotels and good 
Japanese ryeian (with foreign accommodations) are available 
are : Nobonbersvi, Jozankei, Yunokawa, Nikko-Yumoto, 
Kinugavva, Ikao, Atami, Yugawata, Miyanoshita (Hakone), 
Arima, Takarazuka, Beppu, Obama, Unzen, etc. For 
further particulars consult ** Hot Springs in Japan " and 
** Japan, Land of Hot Springs ” (Tourist Library), both issued 
by the Japanese Government Raihva>-s. 



OUTLINE OF HISTORY 

Founding of japaneie Empire— Growth of Imperial Power- 
Introduction of Buddhism — Nara Period — Fnjiwara Period 
Rise of Feudalism— Kamafcnra Shogtinate— Hojo Regency— 
Ashifcaga Period — Great Triumvirate— ToTcugawa Shogonate 
— Growth of Modem Japan 

Founding of the Empiie and Grotvth of the Imperial 
Power (660 B.C.~709 A.D.) : The Japanese Empire, 
according to the legendary account, was founded in 660 B.C., 
m which year the first Emperor, Jinmu-Tenno ( Divinel) 
Brave Emperor”), ascended the throne after establlshins 
himself in Central Japan, i.e. in Yarnato. Traditionally, 
the Emperor Jinmu tvas the fifth in descent from the Sun 
Goddess (Amaterasu Omtkami), who is non* worshippeJ flf 
the Grand Shrine at I$e. 

The myth regarding the founding of the Empire sa^ that 
Amaterasu Omikami, the Sun Goddess, who ruled in Taka- 
ma-ga-hara (High Heavenly Plain), ordered her grandson, 
Ninigi-no-Mlkoto, to descend upon Opshima (Japan) and to 
found an empire. He was invested with the three Imperial 
Regalia — Sword, Mirror, and Jewel — and was instructed 
thus : — ” The land shall be ruled liereditarily by my descend- 
ants. You, my grandson, go down and rule it, and may the 
Imperial House prosper as long as Heaven and ICarth ! ” 
Prince Ninigi alighted on n'akachiho-no-mine in Kyushu. 
Here he, his son and grandson resided till Kmperor Jinmu 
starred on his famouv eastward expedition and settled in 
Yamato pruvince. 

Between Emperor Jinmu and the beginning nf the Christian 
era eleven emperors rvded over the tegionv surrounding the 
prevent Nara. In outlying parts, such at Ks-ushu m the touth, 
and Kwantd in the north, the authont)- of the central govern 
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merit was often challenged. As the early European settlers in 
America were subject to raids from savages, so were the early 
Yamato harried by the Ainu, the aborigines of Japan, who 
now inhabit the northern island (Hokkaido). They had also 
to withstand succeeding waves of invasion from the continent, 
as Britain had to meet Saxon, Danish, and Norman incursions. 

Instigated by the Korean kingdoms, the tribes of Kyushu 
gave repeated trouble to the Yamato authorities during the 
first century. In the reign of Eitjperor Chual (192-200 A.DJ, 
there u-as further insurrection in Kyushu, and the Emperor 
died while quelling it. His consort, the Empress Jingu, con- 
ducted an expedition to Korea to punish the fomenters of 
unrest in Kyushu, and finally subjugated Shiragi (Silla), a 
kingdom of Korea. With the subjugation of Shiragi, all the 
Kingdoms of Korea remained subject to Japan for centuries. 
The conquest of Korea had a very important result j it paved 
the way for the coming to Japan of many Koreans, who acted 
as the introducers of Buddhism and the higher civilization 
of the continent. 

In 285 the king of Kudata in Korea sent a tribute of two 
books, the Canfudan Analects and One Iheutand Selected Charac- 
ters, and thus the Clunese letters were introduced into Japan, 
with which slie was now able to record her past history, as well 
as her songs and poems. Buddhism utis introduced from 
Korea in 552 ; it exercised a powerful influence on Japan’s 
early political history, and a still deeper influence on the minds 
of the people. Japan owes a great debt to her neighbour 
China in all phases of her national progress. In Iheramre, 
ethics, science, arts, almost in all spheres of activity, Japan in- 
herited something from China. The “Seventeen Article 
Constitution,” the first written law, promulgated in 604, com- 
piled by tlm enlightened Prince-Rcgent Shotoku, nephew of 
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the Empress Suiko, which placed the nation on a firm founda- 
,tion on a Chinese bureaucratic model, was one of the most 
remarkable cultural productions of this period. The Prince 
built many splendid temples, the Horyuji Temple near Kara 
heine a conspicuous example, many craftsmen, skilled m 
architecture, sculpture, painting, casting, embroider}’, etc. 
coming from Korea. 

Nara Period (710-784): In this period was effected the 
blending of the imported civilization and the native culture m 
the spheres of literature, art, etc. A permanent capital tvas 
built at Nara in 710, for the first time in Japanese history. It 
had hitherto been'the custom to cliange the seat of government 
with every new reign through fear of contamination. With a 
permanent capital a great impetus was given to building large 
and handsome structures, with expensive and gorgeous decora- 
tions. A large number of skilled carpenters and sculptors 
were invited to come over from Korea and China, and thus 
there was built the splendid city of Nara, — '* bright and gay, 
like the cherry in full bloom." Nara continued to be the seat 
of the Imperial Court till 784, covering se\en reigns, this 
period being called the Nara Period, one of the most important 
in the progress of Japan’s civilization. Japan's greatest art 
object, the “Daibutsu of Nara," the world-famous image 
of Buddha, and excellent temples now extant, eloquently 
speak of the flourishing age. “Mann}’Sshu," a poetical collec- 
tion of this period, is also universally acknowledged as the 
highest watermark of genuine Japanese literature. 

Fujiwara Pariod (784-1192): Emperor Kanmu (7S1- 
806) an able ami enlijliiened nilcr. He remoied in 
794, llie capiral from Nan. to Yamashiro, where, at a Jpot 
remarkable for natural beauty, lie built a new city called 
Heian-kyo, the oriyinal of the present Kyoto. The period of 
10 
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about four centuries folIowinEtWs event is called “Heian Era.” 
Compared with the Nara Period, which ^vas creative and 
constructive, the Fujiwara Period was the age of peace and 
completion. It was the age of Fujiwara bureaucracy, all the civil 
offices being filled by members of the Fujiwara family. The 
visible side of civil life, court-ceremonies, customs, etc., 
attained their picturesque perfection. Buddhism and Chinese 
literature maintained their powerful sway. The invention of 
the two forms of Japanese script, hirakann and iataiana, be- 
longs to this period. The aristocratic civilization attained its 
zenith and began to show signs of decline. 

Rise of Feudalism: ^ In the second half of the llth 
centut>‘ the Fujivvan family ceased to produce able men, and 
there came into power a ver>’ capable and ambitious sovereign, 
Emperor Shirakawa, who monarch dtjure between 1072 
and 1086 and afterwards sovereign (un^er the title of 

Hffoor retired Emperor) until hts death In 1129. AsSWralcawa 
Hoo, he exercised supreme power, and practically broke up 
the Fujiwara machinery of government. He enlisted the 
services of the Taira and Minamoto clansmen in order to 
overawe the Fujivvaras. 

With the appearance of Taira no ICiyonion, who was 
powerful enough to restore peace at this time, the Taira 
f.amily flourished for some time, his sons and relatives filling 
all the important posts of the government. The last days of 
the Taira clan, however, on the shore of the Inland Sea, were 
perhaps the most romantic period of national history, giving 
birth to innumerable popular ballads and poems. The v-iaon- 
ous Minamoto family headed by Yoritomo was to rule the land 
for three generations. 

Kamakura Shogunate and Hojo Regency (1 192-1338) ; 
With the fall of the Taira, tSie meed of power fell into the 
11 
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hands oJ Yoritomo. He became in 1192 “Seii-Tai-Shogun 
or Generalissimo of the Empire, and established his govern- 
ment at Kamakura, which for 141 years remained the dejach 
seat of government, although Kyoto retained a measure of 
importance due to the presence of the Imperial Court. 

After Yoritomo's death (1199) the power was seized by 
Hojo T'okimasa and his son Yoshitoki, who, as the father and 
brother of Yoritomo’s widow, a woman of great ability, made 
themselves masters of the field. Their powerful rivals — their 
colleagues in Yoritomo’s lifetime — tvere one by one instigated 
to rebel and were destroyed, svhile the descendants of Yori- 
tomo, as well as the Court nobles and the Imperial Princes 
who were invited from Kyoto to serve In the Sbogunate, were 
figure-heads. In 1281, during the regenej' of Hojo Tokimune, 
an immense armada, sent by Kublal Khan, invaded KyCishu, 
'Phe ponion of riie army that succeeded in landing was an- 
nihilated, most of the ships were sunk, and with the exception 
of a ver>' few vessels the remainder were destroyed by ilie 
" divine " hurricane. 

'Phe country' enjoyed peace under the Hojo Kegents, whose 
r\de was marked by economy, jostice and moderation, but 
Talatoki (I116*'1326), the last of nine Hojo Regents, was 
an exception. He rebelled in luxury, imposed heavj* taxes, 
and was arbitrar)' and unjust in administration. Cries of 
discontent were heard eseryssbere. 'Pbe time w-ai ripe for a 
change, and loyalist uprising* took place in many places. In 
the reisn of t}« Kmpcfor Godaigo C13IR-1339), there arose 
several powetful I.tj-ahst leaders such as Kuwmoki Mataslu-e 

(l2'M-133H,A>liilj»4TaUgii(l30S-I35«)aiiilN1tt.Yoi!iiu,U 

<1301-1331). I!u! later TaVauii .uj.lealr oj-ptneJ lire Imperial 
army enmman.led ky Mae,.lu;e. wle, J,.,] ,he Jed.i.e 
kan'e nl th. Mlraro-atra near K..!.. r„ ,he meamime 
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of about three decades called the Momoyama Period, marked 
by a severe conflict to decide who should finally bring tranquil- 
lity out of warfare, order out of anarchy, and, consequently, a 
transition from chaotic mediaet'al Japan to unified modem 
Japan. In accomplishing this there were three principal 
actors. They were Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582), Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1537-1598) and Tokugaiva leyasu (1542-1616). 

Nobunaga conquered nearly all the lesser warrior chieftains 
who stood in lus way around Kyoto and in ins vicinity, when 
Yoshiald, the last of the Ashiicaga Shoguns, was driven out of 
power in 1573. After that he was in a fair road to making 
himself the first man in the Empire, but he was assassinated by 
one of bis generals, Akechi Mitsuhide, in 1582. His successor 
was Hideyoshi, who is often styled the Napoleon of Japan, 
and regarded by some historians as great a general as Cassar 
or Alexander. He had risen from the lowest origin, the son 
of a farmer, and began a samurai's career from the humble 
position of ** 6andal43eater ” to Nobunaga. Within 3 1 days 
of the death of his master, Hideyoshi destroyed Mitsuhide. 
The Empire had fuirdly recownrd from its wonder and ad- 
miration for his spectacular rcienge, when he started on his 
memorable expedition against the poii erfid clans in the south. 
He made a clean sweep of the whole hand, including the 
puissant warlords of Chosbu and Saisumn in the south, and of 
Sendai in the north. Appointed “Kwanpalu” (Regent) by flte 
Empemr, be conceited the ambition to conquer China, and 
he sent hU ilbfated expedition to Korea in 1 592. Rut before 
fie lad lad time to uithdraiv all lus tnwps sudde.oly died h 
1598, commending bis young son, Hideyon. to t!« on? of 
h’>s generals, including Tokugawa leyasu. Me p!a>ed his part 
in Ite nn-nnitninion ..f nnw J.p,n. ,bn con.plM.nn „f 
l^nr.nr, rcwn.J (onhe r„,anm irndb-.-tncn of li-p™ 
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Tokugawa SKogunate (1603~1867) : The reins of power 
dropped by Hideyoshi n-ere tsLen up by lerasu, whose 
colleagues and peers had either to submit to him or be 
destroyed. The battle of Sefcigahara fl600) eliminated a 
large number of powerful opponents and in the to'o sieges 
of Osaka Castle (1614 and 1615) Hideyoshi's family n'as 
destroyed. In 1603 leyasu was appointed “Seii Tai Sho» 
gun '* and set up his political headquarters at Edo (the 
present Tokyo). Thus Edo was settled by his successors 
as the Seat of the Shogunate gosemment, which lasted for 
nvo hundred and sbctr-fiie years. Hence, the period is also 
called the Edo Period. This period saw the perfection of 
feudalism, ivhich tras further wisely centralized under the 
supreme control of the Bah/u. The political onranization of 
this period was a most intricate and systeman’c one. 

The second Shogun, Hidetada (1605-1623), spent most of 
his Shogunate in erecting the mamofeum to his father leyasu, 
the Toslwgu a: Nikko, the greatest triumph of decorative 
art in Japan, In the reign of the third Shogun lemitsu 
(1623-1651), the Christian church was ettenninated. Chris- 
tianitj' was first introduced into Japan by Francis Xavier in 
1549, and it gradually spread over the country. It was strictly 
prohibited by Shogun lemitsu, hov\es-er, as he found political 
intrigues and aggressive designs on Eastern lands tn the mis- 
sionary propaganda. Furthermore, be put an end to Japan’s 
forergn irtercourse, considering the dangers of foreign aggres- 
sion, with wliich the Clatstian faith tvas though: to be linked. 
Only tlie Chire»e and the Dutch were allowed to trade at 
N’agasaki. Thus, the Jong penod of nati'-nal tsokmon dunng 
tlrt- Tokugawa regime compelled ibe people to turn their 
aciisi'y into one chanreJ only — the perfection of tlv nation’s 
ini er h'e. 

IS 
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Indeed, the Edo Period was Golden Age of Japan. 
that flourishing Genroku Era (1688-1704) the tendency 
Conspicuous. Not merely the female style of kimono and 
samurai’s dress, but every feature of daily life became a sort 
of fine art. From courtiers to rich merchants, the upper class 
led a most aesthetic and luxurious life. Kabuki ” play pre- 
vailed as a popular amusement. The era boasts of Chlkamatsu 
Monzaemon, the Japanese Shakespeare, and many other pro- 
minent literary men, poets, artists and artizans. Though it 
was not entirely free from insurrection and broodshed, on the 
whole the period was peaceful and served as a nursery of 
culture. 

The advent of Commodore Forty In 1853, however, rudely 
awakened the whole nation from its long slumber of seclusion 
and contentment. The Shogunate government was compelled 
by force of circumstances to conclude treaties of commerce 
with foreign nations, first with the United Sates of America 
in 1854, immediately followed by fifteen ether powers, thus 
breaking the law of seclusion which the Shogunate had rigidly 
imposed on the nation for over two hundred years. 

With the opening of the country to foreigners, a new 
epoch dawned brightly on the national life. The fifteenth 
Shogun, Tokugawa Yoshinobu, resigned the Shogunate in 
1867, and the supreme administrative authorit)' was restored to 
the Throne in 1868, wWch established the Imperial Restora- 
tion and was an epoch-making year in Japanese history’, and 
periiaps also in the world’s Kstoo'. Feudalism was abolished, 
and the seat of the Imperial Court was removed to Tokyo, the 
old name of Edo being changed at this juncture. 

Modm, ;.pan (1S6S- ) : One year previous ,o ,be 

Restontiou, Emperor Meiji .ucceeded his father at the ace 
of eiehteen. The youne Emparor and his advisers soon saw 
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that Japan must become modem In order to survive her impact 
with the West. The first delibetath'e assembly met in 1869 
to hear what has been called the ‘‘dfSharter Oath '* of the 
Kmperor, promising to estabhsh a form of representative 
government, to decide all measures by public opinion, to 
remove all that was obsolete, and introduce all that was best in 
modem civilization, for which purpose knowledge was to be 
sought from all sources. These were the guiding principles of 
the new regime, and for the next twenty years Japan set her- 
self to absorb that part of the material civilization of the "^Vest 
which she found necessary to enable her to take her rightful 
place among the Powers. 

The early years of Meiji Era nere almost wholly giten to 
administrative reforms, the aim being a complete reorganiza- 
tion of government on Western modek. “Kempo,” the 
Constitution, tvas promulgated in 1889, and the following year 
saw the first session of the Diet. The Sino-Japanese tvar in 
1894-5 and the Russo-Japanese war in 1904-5, which forced 
this still young countr}' to stand up for her national defence, 
came to prote her sterling qualities, and further placed her on 
the line of the world’s leading Powers. An Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was concluded in 1902, and the annexation of Korea 
took place in 1910. 

In 1912 the great Emperor Meiji passed away amid the 
lamentations of the people and was succeeded by Emperor 
Taisho {1912-1926). Tlie reign of Emperor Meiji was so 
brilliant that it brought Japan from the position of an isolated 
group of islands, still living in the feudal age, to a Great 
Power in the world, and the reforms in which he took the 
initiative would ensure his immortality in the world’s historj*. 
He was beloved of all, so much so that the sacred Meiji Shrine 
(see “Tokyo"), which was built in his honour, draws more 
17 
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Indeei], the Kclo I’criotl was the Oolilen Ace of Japnn. In 
tliat flourishine Genrokii Era (1688-1704) the tendency 
conspicuous. Not merely the female stj’Ie of kimono and 
samurai’s dress, but etery feature of daily life became a sort 
of fine art. From courtiers to rich merchants, the upper class 
led a most aesthetic and luxurious life. “ Kabuki ” play pre- 
vailed as a popular amusement. The era boasts of Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon, the Japanese Shakespeare, and many other pro- 
minent literary men, poets, artists and artizans. Though it 
w’as not entirely free from insurrection and broodshed, on the 
whole the period was peaceful and served as a nursery of 
culture. 

The advent of Commodore Perry in 18S3, however, rudely 
awakened the whole nation from its Ion; slumber of seclusion 


and contentment. The Shopunate eovemmem was compelled 
by force of circumstances to conclude treaties of commerce 
with foreien nations, first with the United States of America 
in 1854, immediately followed by fifteen other powers, thus 
breakine the law of seclusion which the Shogunate had rigidly 
imposed on the nation for over two hundred years. 

With the opening of the country to foreigners, a new 
epoch dawned brightly on the national life. The fifteenth 
Shogun, Tokugawa Yoshinobu, resigned the Shogunate in 
1867, and the supreme administrative authority was restored to 
the Throne in 1868, which established the Imperial Restora- 


tion and was an epoch-maldng year in Japanese history, and 
perhaps also in the world’s histonx Feudalism was abolished, 
and the seat of the Imperial Court was removed to Tokyo, the 
old name of Edo being changed at this juncture 

Modern Japan (1868- ) ; One year previoua to the 

Restomton, Emperor Metj. succeeded his father at the aee 
of e.shteen. The youn^ Empator and his advisers soon saw 
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that Japan must become modern in order to sur\’ive her impact 
with the West. The first deiiberative assembly met in 1869 
to hear what has been called the ‘‘(Charter Oath ” o{ the 
Emperor, promising to establish a (otm of representative 
Eoveinment, to decide all measures by public opinion, to 
remove all that was obsolete, and introduce all that was best in 
modern civilization, for which purpose knowledge was to be 
sought from all sources. These were the guiding principles of 
the new regime, and for the next twenty years Japan set her- 
self to absorb that part of the material civilization of the West 
which she found necessary to enable her to take her rightful 
place among the Powers. 

The early years of Meiji Era were almost wholly given to 
administrative reforms, the aim being a complete reorganiza- 
tion of government on Western models. " Kemp5>" the 
Constitution, was promulgated in 1889, and the following year 
saw the first session of the Diet. The Sino-Japanese war in 
1894-5 and the Russia- Japanese war in 1904-5, which forced 
this still young country to stand up for her national defence, 
came to prove her sterling qualities, and further placed her on 
the line of the world's leading Powers. An Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was concluded in 1902, and the annexation of Korea 
took place in 1910. 

In 1912 the great Emperor Meiji passed avvay amid the 
lamentations of the people and was succeeded by Emperor 
Taisho (I9l2-'1926). Tlie reign of Emperor Meiji was so 
brilliant that it brought Japan from the position of an isolated 
group of islands, still living in the feudal age, to a Great 
Power in the world, and the reforms in which he took the 
initiative would ensure bis immortality in the world’s history. 
He was beloved of all, so much so that the sacred Meiji Shrine 
'Pobyo”), vvhich was built in his honour, draws more 
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worshippers than any otlier shrines. 

In 1914, the World War broke out and Japan lined up ou 
the side of the Allies and declared war acainst Germany. 
Durinjr the war, Tsinjtao and the German possessions in the 
South Seas were captured by Japan, the latter’s mandatory 
riehi bein 2 acquired afterwards through the Treatj' of Ver- 
sailles. In 1915, Japan entered into netoclatlons with China/ 
in consequence of which her rights and interests in Shantung 
Province, South Manchuria, and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
were secured, together with an extension of the term of the 
lease of Kwantung Province. After the Peace of Versailles 
in 1919, Japan gained recognition as one of the Five Great 
Powers, and became an active participant in the League of 
Nations. 

In 1923, the Crown Prince undertook a journey to Europe 
for purposes of observation and to exchange courtesies with 
the sovereigns of European countries. This was an event 
unprecedented in the history of Japan, and was an unqualified 
success in every way. The Crown Prince's foreign tour was 
followed aftenvards by tours by liis younger brothers, Princes 
Cbichibu and Takamatsu. 

In 1926, Emperor Taisho died, and the present Emperor 
Hirohito ascended the throne as the 124th sovereign of the 
Empire, the new era being named Showa (“Radiant Peace”). 
The new reign be^, however, under the disadvantage of the 
unprecedented economic depression following the European 
war. 

In 1931, the Manchunan Incident happened between China 
and Japan, and m the following j-ear, the Shanghai Incident. 

birth of Manchoukuo m 1932, and Japan’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations tn the following year are too fresh 
in the memory to need mention here in detail. 

IS 
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which are the Seiyukai and the Minseito. Labour has been 
represented i n the Lower House since the iirst general election 
under universal male suffrage in 1928. The Diet is convoke 
every’ year towards the end of December, usually Dec. 24th. 
each session lasting three months, which, when necessary, can 
be prolonged by an Imperial order. When urgent necessiO 
arises, an extraordinary session is convened. A general election 
takes place every four years, but in case the Diet is dissolved 
it Is carried out tvitfun one month from the date of dissolution- 

State Departments. — ^The Government is administered 
by nvelve Departments of State : — Foreign Affairs, Home 
Affairs, Finance, War, Navy, Justice, Education, Agriculture 
and Forestry, Commerce and Industry, Communications, 
Railways, and Overseas Affairs. These Departments are 
presided over by Ministers, who, with the Prime Minister, 
constitute the Cabinet. 

The Judiciary. — ^The laws are exercised by Courts of 
Justice, which consist of a Supreme Court, seven Courts 
of Appeal, 51 Local Courts, and 282 Sub-local Courts. The 
jury system has been used since 1928 in the trial of criminal 


cases. 

Local Administration. — For purposes of local administra- 
tion Japan Proper is divided into 47 prefectures, more 
accurately, 1 D5 (Hokkai-do), 3 Fu (Tokyo-fu, Kyoto^fu, 
Osaka-fu), and 43 Ken, each of ixliich has its own prefectnral 
assembly of 30 or more members elected by puWic votes. 
Each prefecture is a sclf-govemine body, and is presided oier 
by a prefectural governor appointed by the Emperor vvith 
the consent of the Cabinet. A city has a munic|p.-J govern- 

ment, '‘"I. »> >«m on a 

seal.. According to .ho l.,o« 

cities, 1.^'*'“''"”"'”’’^*’ ”^'”'" ■’'“per. 
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Island, modern appliances are utilized to greater extent in t e 
cultivation of crops. 

Rice is the Japanese staple crop, of which an insufBcient 
quantity is raised to supply the home demand. Importations 
have therefore to be made annually. Every available patch of 
arable lowland suited to irrigation, and all uplands that can be 
irrigated are planted with rice. From planting to harvesting 
four months are required. The average annual crop in Japan 
Proper during the past five years, 1929—33 inc., was 62, 575, 5*^7 
ioiu, or approximately 319,761,045 bushels. 

Barley, wheat, beans, and other field staples are the principal 
crops of the upland farms. Some of’ these are cultivated 
extensively as a second crop after rice. 

Sericulture. — Raw silh is the principal export of Japan. 
It constituted about of the total amount of Its exports 
in 1933, with ¥390,901,000. The United States takes 90j^o 
of the silk e.xporTed from Japan. She also took in 1933 about 
26.?^ of Japan’s total exports, with ¥ 492,237,000. On the 
other hand about 32®^’ (¥620,778,000) of Japan’s total 


imports came from the United States. 

Sericulture is regarded as next in importance to rice cultiva- 
rion. The mountainous districts of the prefectures Nagano 
Aichl, Gunm.-!, Saitama, and others lead in the produaion of 
raw silk. Before the 1923 earthquake, about 80^o of their raw 


silk production was sent to Yokohama for e.xport. Subsequent 
to that calamity this trade was partly diverted to Kobe. 

Tc«.— The quamhy o( tea trotvn, end the Quamity ey- 
potted does not mr, cteetly (tom year to > ear. The principal 
eentre, „t the pteen tea ,:r„„n f„, e,p„„ are the prefeanres, 
.Slnanoka and hlie. Kyoto I'tefecnire produces the tea for 
hotne enntumptton. the Up dmttct. south of Kyoto, beine 
Iona hnotvn in domepic tparhet. for „s prod,, c, ion of choice 
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Mining is an ancient industry in Japan, and gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals have been worked. On the whole, 
however, apart from copper, the ore deposits of Japan are not 
very extensive. .Most of the gold and silver produced is found 
in Kyushu, and copper in the Main Island and Shikoku. The 
only real iron mine in Japan is the Kamaishi on the Pacific 
coast of Iwate Prefecture. The most valuable mineral pro- 
ducts of Japan are coal and copper. Next comes petroleum. 

The coal found in Japan, bituminous and lignite, is of 
tertiary formation. The Kyushu and Hokkaido deposits are 
the most extensive and valuable. In 1933 coal was exported 
to the amount of 1,535,000 tons, principally to China, 
Hongkong, the Straits Settlements and the Philippines. The 
imports, mainly from Manchoukuo, China, and French Indo- 
China, totalled 3,440,000 tons. 

Japan was at one erme the second largest copper-producing 
country in the world, but the depression following the World 
War curtailed the production. The aggregate amount of 
copper produced in 1932 was 79,000 tons, of which the do- 
mestic consumption reached 58,000 tons. 

The chief petroleum deposits are located in Niigata 
Prefecture, where the oil industry is centred. Other deposits 
are being worked in Akita Prefecture. The output of crude 
oil in Japan is far from self-supporting and a great deal is 
imported. Cnide oil and heavy oil imported In 1933 amounted 
to 613,000,000 gallons. 

n.h.ty.— On account o( iho latcc and conttanl home 
demand for fish, the fishine industO' has almajs been extensile 
in Japan, and alon, the extended teacoast of the country a 
Croat xarict)- of full it caught. A, to canned fish and shell-fith 
the production of canned crab and talmon suipassp., all In 
no other place, is canned ensb produced in such larje quantities 
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as m Japan. Most of this production is exported to the United 
States, the annual exports being t’alued at about ¥ 10,000,000. 
Red and silver salmon are finding a good market in Great 
Britain, as it is seen in the reports of 1933 from Japan to that 
country, which amounted to ¥ 5,400,000. 

Salt. — Japanese salt is taken from the sea water. Tlie 
centre of this industry is along the coast and Islands of the 
Inland Sea. Rock salt is not found in any quantity. 

Forestry. — Unlike those of the Asiatic Continent, most 
of the mountains of Japan Proper are thickly wooded, due to 
the abundant rainfall. The wooded areas add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the natural scenery. The most extensive 
wooded districts are in Hokkaido, and in Akita Prefecture, 
near Rlso (along the Chuo Line), in Nara, Wakayama and 
Miyazaki prefectures, and on the Japan Sea slope of the 
N-E. part of the Main Island. 

Electricity.— Due to the mountainous character of the 
country’, Japan has ample water-power everywhere, much of 
it in volume capable of utiUiation for generating electricity. 
According to the annual report of the Electric Bureau of the 
Communications Dept, (published in 1934 and covering the 
year 1932), Japan had contracted for 3,105,000 k.w. of this 
‘white coal.” In addition there is a large potential supply. 
The report further states that there were in use 38,248,320 
electric lights (799,183,116 c.p.), 2,498 m. of electric railways, 
and 3,834,000 h.p. in motors utilized in various industries : 
dyeing, weaving, machine, food and drink manufacture, 
chemical industry', mining, reBning, etc. Foreign visitors to 
Japan are surprised to find that et-en the small fishing hamlets 
ate supplied with electricity both on the streets and in the 
homes. The first water-povfcr plant in Japan was installed 
near Lake Buva in 1891, since which date the installations 
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have been numerous. The first successful long-distance lugb 
voltage transmission of electriciqr (15 m.) was made in 1899— 
from Lake Inawashiro to Koriyama. The longest distance 
high-power electricity transmitted today in Japan is 195 miles 
(from Sasazu, Toyama Prefecture, to Osaka). Within a radius 
of 80 m. of Nagoya there are more hydro-electric power-plants 
than in any equal area in Japan. The first steam povv'er-plant 
was placed in operation in 1887, in Tokyo. In 1932 the coal 
burning power-plants and gas-buming plants of the country 
had a total capacity of 1,827,131 fc.w. Electric trams are in 
operation in the principal cities and towns, in many of the 
large villages, and in and around many noted resorts. Sections 
of the Government Railways are operated with electricity as 
the motive power, and several main-line sections have also 
been electrified. 

Spinning Industry.— Spinning »$ one of the large indusries 
of Japan. The coarser yams are used in the manufacture 
of Japanese cotton goods, the cotton being Imported. Of 
the total output of j-arn in 1933, more than 90^o was sold 
for home consumption. In the foreign trade, Bn'rfsh India took 


about a half of the total value, ¥ 15,712,000. Of the exports 
of cotton textiles, ¥ 383,212,000, however, Netherlands East 
India led the others with ¥ 78,273,000. The largest cotton 
mills are in Osaka, the industrial centre of Japan. Silk-spin- 
ning is also an important industry. The leading districts 


for the production of silk goods, crepe de chine, and habutae 
are in Kyoto, Shiga, Kukui, and Islukawa prefectures. 

Rayon.— The rayon industry in Japan has made such great 
progress that while in 1928 the output of yarn was only 4.5 
per cent of the world output, in 1933 it represented over 14 
per cent (^,428,000 IS,.). ,ri,h ,he rcult the,, in p„i„, „r 
Its produaion, Japan nmv ranks second to the United States. 
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The exports of j-arn in the samej'ear were 8,859,000 lbs., of 
wWch the shipments to Manchoukuo and the Kwantung Leased 
Territory were the greatest. The exports of rayon tissues 
(¥77,381,000) were principally to British India and Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

Paper Manufacture. — ^There are two kinds of paper in 
Japan: Japanese paper, which is made chiefly by hand as a 
home industry; and foreign style paper, a product of modem 
mills. This consists chiefly of printing paper (41 per cent), 
the larger part of the remaining percentage being made up of 
strawboard, wrapping paper, etc. 

The total value of the paper output in 1932 was ¥ 132,170,- 
000, of which printing paper accounted for ¥54,566,000. 
As for Japanese paper, hantht was valued at ¥ 5,654,000, and 
mn»-£ami at ¥ 954,000, 

Rubber Industry,— The manufacture of rubber goods is 
.a comparatively recent industry in Japan. In 1933, tires, 
tubes, hose, boots, shoes, toys and other rubber goods were 
manufactured to the value of ¥ 65,882,000. The exports 
(¥ 26,028,000) were principally to the United States, Nether- 
lands East Indies, British India, England and China. 

Celluloid Goods. — Japan, with her abundant supply of 
camphor, is in an advantageous position in the celluloid 
industry, and in 1933 goods were produced to the value of 
about ¥20,000,000. The largest buyers of celluloid goods 
are the United States, England, South America and Australia. 

ertilizers.- — The output of fertilizers in 1932 amounted 
in value to ¥ 183,989,000. The chief bases of the fertilizers 
manufactured in Japan are products of phosphate ores and 
SI P Ites. Then follow’ fertilizers with bases of vegetable, 
s and fish residues, other fertilizers bein» chiefly combination 
these. 
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Matches. — In 1932, Japan^s export volume fell as Ion as 
■?£ 938,000. The downfall of Swedish match interest follow- 
ing the sudden death of Js'ar Kreuger, former Srvedish march 
ttiagciate, caused the revival of martrh manufacturing in Japan, 
with the subsequent increase of its export to ¥3,248,000 in 
the follon’ing year, 

' Artistic Industry. — ^The varied fine-art productions of 
Japan are known the world over. Japanese high-grade 
porcelain, lacquer and bamboo uare, silk and embroidenes, 
kimono, brocades, cloisonnd, damascene, etc., are distinctive 
in their characteristic designs and superior quality. The 
most artistic fine-art products in lacquer are made in Ks'oto, 
Ishikawa, Shizuoka and Wakaj-ama prefectures j porceWn, 
cloisonne, etc. in Kyoto, Saga, Gifu and Aichi prefectures j 
silks and embroideries, in Kyoto, Fukui, Ishikawa and Aichi 
prefectures. 

Mechanical Industry.— The history of the development 
of the mechanical industries dates hack only half a century, 
during tt'hich time wonderful progress has been made. The 
value of the annu.il output of machinery' is estimated now 
at ¥ 700,000,000, and the production not only meets the 
demands of the country but there is also an enormous export 
trade, amounting to ¥25,857,000 in 1933. 

Since steel vessels of above 1,000 tons were first built in 
lapan, in 1895, the *hip4»mtdinc Industry has made such 
enormous progreiv that the number of shfp4)uiMirtg yards 
which can build ships above 1,000 tons is 24 and the annual 
producing capacity exceeds 600.000 tons. Rtram tiirl»ines and 
Diesel engines ate now produced in Japan, and the rolling- 
vvock for the tailwayi « all manufaaured in Japan, and "a 
certain am<.unf if expnnevl. The locomotives and cart utc! 
by the Government Ralhvai-s are aO hudt in the esvuntry. 
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General Description — Nature Worslup and Ancestor VVor> 

Shinto as an OfTirial Cult— SUnto placed on the Some 
Footings as Other Religious Bodies — ^Buddliisrrj — “Si* Sects 
o{ the Southern Capital** — Doctrines of Honjl-Suijaku— 
Number of Temples and Adherents — Cliristianity^Numfaer 
of Christian Sects and their Members 

From prehistoric ages Japan has had an indigenous cult 
which is now known as Shinto. Shinto (“ the Way of the 
Gods ”) is the natife religion, combining nature and ancestor 
worship, the chief deity m its pantheon of so-called ‘ eight 
million gods “ being Amatensu-Omikami, the Sun Goddess 
and Great Artcestress of the Japanese Impenal House, whose 
line has extended in unbroken succession for thousands of 
years to the present day. 

Confucianism and Buddhism were introduced into Japan 
through Korea and China in the 6th centur>', and gave a vital 
impetus to the development of her civilization. Especially 
did Buddhism contribute to her civilization by inspiring higher 
ideals and encouraging the arts and literature. Confucianism, 
the ethical system of the northern Chinese, is more a code of 
moral precepts than a religion, and it did not exert much 
influence on Shinto as was done by Buddhism. 

Buddhism had an overwhelming influence upon Shinto and 
culminated in the creation of RyStu or Double Aspect Shinto. 
The theory is that the Buddhist pantheon in general represents 
the indestructible pan of the gods, while the deities in the 
Shinto pantheon are their pamal appearances or incarnations. 
The real entity, or prime noumenon, is called the Hart/i the 
original } the manifestation the Suffaiu. In this combination 
even’ or god is regarded as a manifestation of a certain 
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Buddhist deity. In such a state of things, Buddhism now 
became very powerful and a question of individual piety. 
This cult is still the most powerful among religions in Japan. 

Christianity, was introduced in the middle of the 16th 
centurj’, followed by the rapid progress of its propaganda. 
Since the great Christian revolt of Shimabara (1637-1638), it 
was virtually extirpated in Japan for more than two centuries 
down to the Meiji Restoration (1868), ivhen liberty of con- 
science was guaranteed by the Constitution. It now pla>’s 
an important part in the life of the community, making 
valuable contributions towards its civilization. The number of 
believers U comparatively small, but its future Is hopeful. 

Shinto 

Shinto is a compound of nature worship and ancestor 
worship. It has many Nature gods and goddesses of the sea, 
nver, wnd, fire and mountains, and many well-known 
^va^riofs and lo^ servants of the Imperial House. The most 
honoured among these is Amaterasu-Omikami, the Sun God- 
dess, followed by many of her relatives and descendants, like 
Susano-o-no-Mikoto (the Swift Impetuous Hero), her brother, 
and the Emperor Ojin (270-310 A.D.), her descendant. The 
worship of these constitutes the leading characteristic of early 
Shinto. This fact has exercised a very powerful influence in 
drawing together around the Imperial Throne the hearts and 
minds of the Japanese people as a token of their unbounded 
loyaltj' and supreme devotion. 

Early Shinto has no s)-stem of theology or ethics, and the 
theorists depended much upon either Buddhism or Con 
fucianism in interpreting Shinto ideas. Then the time becam" 
ripe for purging away the alien elements to a certain dee^^ 
and restoring early Shinto by meant of scholarship 
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greatest of the philologists, and the pioneer of " Pure Shinto,” 
was Moto-ori Norinaga (1730-1801). TJiero u’as another 
aspect of the revival of Shinto, namely the appearance of 
popular teachers in the first lialf of the 19th century'. Most 
of them are known as Shintoists and their followers today 
make up the so>ca!led Shinto sects. 

Present-day Shinto is divided into two ; namely, the official 
cult, which is represented by the shrines, and the cult of the 
Shinto sects, which are placed on the same footing as other 
religious bodies. The number of shrines which belongs to 
the official cult x^•as 111,000 in 1933, and that of the adherents 
of the Shinto sects, 13 in all, totalled 15,926,000. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism first entered Japan via Korea in the year 552 
A.D., when the king of Kudani, Korea, troubled by civil tvar, 
solicited the aid of Japan and at the same time presented 
Sutras (scriptures) and images at Buddha to the Imperial Court. 
It xx’as only after half a centur)', in the reign of the Empress 
Sulko, howex’er, that, under the patronage of the Regent, 
Prince Shotoku (593-621), the Buddhist religion obtained a 
firm footing at the Court and in the country. Not only did 
he make Buddhism the leligion of the Court, but he also 
issued a code and organized the national administration on the 
basis of Buddhist teachings. Many of the most cel^rated 
temples and monasteries date from this time. 

Thus Buddhism was gaining popularity among people, as 
it appealed to the deepest Instincts of the human heart, both 
by its doctrine and by its ceremonies. The Buddhism brought 
over to Japan was a developed form of the Chinese, Northern, 
or " Great Vehicle ” school. At first there were no sects, 
but many appeared as the refigion developed. In the Nara 
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period the “ Six Sects of the Southern Capital (Kara) ” arose. 
These were the Sartron, Jojitsu,* Kusha, Ritsu, Hosso and 
Kegon, of which the first three have become extinct. 

Buddhism In Japan had remained Chinese in its main 
features, the influence of the national genius having affected 
it but little. It was during the Heian period (794-1185) that> 
owing to the efforts of two great priests, Saicho, or Dengyo- 
Daishi (767-822), founder of the Tendai sect, and Kukai, or 
Kobo-Daishi (774-835), founder of the Shingon sect, a strong 
national bent was given to the imported religion, chiefly by 
the application of the doctrine of HanJiStjijaiu, according to 
which the Shinto deities are regarded as various manifestations 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas as aln>ady described. 

Buddhism now became all powerful with its two great rival 
centres, the monastery on Mr. Koj-a, south of Nara, the seat 
of the Shingon sect, and that on Mt- Hiei, north-east of Kyoto, 
the seat of the Tendai sect. These two monasteries became 
the fountain-heads of Buddhist learning. With the grotvth 
of its power, however. Buddhism became seculanzed and 
corrupt, and four new sects arose in the )3th century lor its 
purification, all of which ha»e remained powerful to the 
present day. They «ere the Zen-shu, Jodo-shu, Shin-shu and 
Nichiren-shu sects, of which the Jodo-shu and Shin-shu sects 
being essentially one in doctrine (Amida doctrine). The former 
was founded by Honon (1133-1212) and the latter by Shinnin 
(1173-1262), Honen’s disciple. TJje Zen-shu or Contem- 
plative sect, founded by Eisai (1141-1215) and Dogen (1200- 
1253), “seeks saUatKin by meditation and a divine emptiness.” 
This sect found adherents among the powerful leaders and 
samurai of the Shogun’s government at Kamakura, owing to 
the fact that, in Zen-shu, each believer must work out his 
own salvation by austere discipline, bodily and mental, and 
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thus t3e\elop the measure of will-power and self-control 
needed by a true samurai. The Nichiren seer, founded by 
the creat patriot-priest Nichiren (1222-1282), bases its teach- 
infj on the Sad~dharma~pundarHa or “Sutra of the Lotus of 
Truth ’’ {Hsii^}o), for which reason the sect is called also 
IlokJce-shu, or “Sect of the Lotus Truth." The Shin-shu 
and the Nichiren-shu are the most democratic sects of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

There are e!e>cn sects of Buddhism at present, the number 
of temples beine 71,3+3 in 1934, and that of adherents, 
41,802,800. Shin-shu, Zen-shu and Shtn|;on-shu are the 
most popular amone these sects. 

Christianity 

For neatly a century, or between 1549 and 1638, Roman 
Catholic missionerics were active in Japan trying to make 
converts, the former tbte markme the bndinc of Francis 
Xavier in Kaeothima and the Utter the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries. Durins that time it is cUimed that 200,000 Japa- 
nese s%ere ennterted to Christianity, mciudinc famous daimyo, 
cenerals, and cultivated Udies of hijh rank. In 1637, there 
took place the Shimabara revolt which wus, accordinc to some 
accounts, as much owinj to local misijoiemmenf as to religi- 
ous causes. It ended in January 1638, and the stnet measures 
taken by the I'okugawa government practically rooted out all 
outwan! traces of Chnstianity »n Japan for over two centuries. 

^^:e Protestant missions were ttaned about 1859 iviththe 
landing of a party of American mustonanes who came to 
Japan only lu years after the advent of the American envoy. 
Commodore Perry. Tlicy met at fin? with the 
o'-vfaeJes to their vvork, all Japanese hems strictly forbidden to 
be!, eve in the Chriitian religion. With the Restoration 
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(1868) and tlie withdrawal of the old cdias prohibitine 
Chri-iitlanity {1873), the doon were officially opened to Chns- 
tian teachincs. The Constitution promulijated on Februao 
II, 1889, definitely Guaranteed the freedom of faith, and since 
then eveo' Christian church has become filled with the erowins: 
self-consciousncss of the nation. 

The Russian Orthodox Church in Japan traces her begin- 
nine to the arrlral in Japan in 1861 of Father Nicolai as 
Chaplain to the Russian Consulate at Hakodate. He was, 
until his death, the centre of a great Christian movement, 
being assisted by a devout band of Japanese clergj'. 

There are some nventy-two Christian sects in Japan, whose 
members are estimated at about 279,000, of which the larger 
sects ate those of Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodist, and Congregational. 

EDUCATION 

Promulgation of the Tallio Code— Private *’ Colleges— 
Kanazawa Library and Aihikapa School— The Seido— Educa- 
tion in Tokugawa Period— Modem Educational System- 
Imperial Rescript on Education — Number of Schools and 
Pupils — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Higher 
and Specia] Education— Social Education 

It was in the 3rd century that Chinese letters and Confudan 
books %vere first introduced into Japan. With these books 
came teachers, particularly a learned Korean named Wani 
and a Chinese scholar named Achiki, who became instructors 
to the young princes, and whose descendants served for 
generations as the Court recorders. In the 6th century 
Buddh»m came to the Wand Empire to give added material 
progress to the Japanese civilization. 

At this time edecahoo tvaa coofioed to Prioces and Court 
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nobles, and it was not until the 8th century that a system of 
general public education was laid down. The system was 
placed on an elaborate basis by the Taiho Code promulgated 
in 701 A.D. The Code contained provisions for a central 
college (Jalxaiu) and provindal schools {hlu^aiu), which were 
to be modelled on the educational system of China, 

Later on, what might be termed ** Private " Colleges were 
established in their respective fiefs by powerful feudal families, 
and the Buddhist priests established schools for the common 
people j but admission to these schools was limited to scions 
of high rank and the subject taught was restricted to the 
Chinese classics. In the Ashikaga Period school education 
suffered a decline j and only two places of study vvere recorded, 
namely the Kanazawa Library and Ashikaga School, although 
there might have been private lecture halls kept secretly by 
scribes and Buddhist monks. 

During the ToKugawa Era, Confucianism, hitherto taught 
by learned Buddhist priests, gained a new and independent 
footing and there arose many masters of Chinese culture. 
The Seido (the Temple of the Sagis) in Edo (Tokj’o) and a 
number of local institutions of higher learning, maintained by 
the munificence of the daimyo, were the embodiment of tlie 
earliest ideas of education. The subjects taught in those times 
were almost confined to the Chinese classics, especially Con- 
fucianism, which aimed at the development of the virtues of 
the individual and the acquisition of talents for statesmanship. 

In addition to these institutions, private schools and teiakoya 
(lit, temple schools for children) appeared all over the country 
for the education of the people in general. The Urahya 
school originated many years before the time of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate by Buddhist monks, but at first It was rather for the 
privileged class of people and the number of these schools was 
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limited. Side by side with the (jovemmental schools for the 
samurai class, tcmhya education spread among the common 
folk In business and farming districts. The school-house was 
no longer in or attached to a temple ; teaching ^'■as tiot 
restricted to the monks ; the teacher might be a scholar of the 
Chinese classics or a retired samurai. The courses of study 
were principally reading, writing and arithmetic. Lessons in 
the Analects of Confucius and other classics were also given 
without commentary. More than 15,000 Urakeya are said to 
ha\e existed in the countiy at the end of the Tokugatva 
Shogunate, and it was through them that the great majority of 
the farmers, craftsmen and merchants received their elemen- 
tary* education. 

The modern educational system was establislied in 1872, 
when elementary education ivas made compulsory The ele- 
mentary schools then established throughout tlie country were 
to be attended by children of both sexes, iriespective of class 
distinctions, so that, as a passage in the Imperial Rescript 
inaugurating the new scheme reads, “ Heneefonvard educa- 
rion shall be so diffused that there shall be no ignorant family 
in the land and no family with an ignorant member.” 

In 1890 the world-renowned Rescript on education was issu- 
ed by the Emperor Meiji, which definitely established the basis 
of the moral teaching of the country, and it reads as follows : 

“Know ye. Our subjects ! Our Imperial Ancestors have 
founded Our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and 
hate deeply and firmly implanted virtue} Our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety hate from generation to genera- 
tion illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory* of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the 
source of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to J-our . 
parents, affectionate to pour brothers and sisteni ; as husbands 
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and wives be harmonious, as friends true ; bear yourselves in 
modesty and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all ; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intel- 
lectual faculries and perfect moral pon ers; furthermore advance 
public good and promote common interests ; ahv’ays respect 
the Constitution and observe the Jaws ; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Impenal Throne 
coeval vrith heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be Our 
good and fdthful subjects, but render illustrious the best tradi- 
tions of your forefathers. 

“ The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 
in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that We maj' all thus 
attain to the same virtue.” 

All school education in Japan is controlled by the Govern- 
ment, being partly entrusted to local public bodies such as the 
prefectural councils, towns and villages. Private individuals 
also are aUovved to found schools and universities in conformity 
to certain conditions. There are more than 45,000 schooU 
of various lands and grades, which are attended every year by 
over 12,571,000 pupils. 

Primary Education. — Japan has 25,697 elementary schools 
of ordinarj’ and higher grades, with 10,714,000 pupils. The 
couRe for the ordinary grade is six years, and that of the 
higher grade generally two years. According to the law 
promulgated in 1872, every child, male and female, irre- 
specth e of its social status, was obliged to attend school for 
four yeaR, from the age of six to ten The period was later 
lengthened to six seare. 
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limited. Side by side with the covernmental schools for the 
samurai class, uniiaya education spread amonc the common 
folk in business and farmine district:. The school-house 
no longer in or attached to a temple j teaching ''"as 
restricted to the monks ; the teacher might be a scholar of the 
Chinese classics or a retired samurai. The courses of study 
were principally reading, writing and arithmetic. Lessons m 
the Analects of Confucius and other classics were also given 
without commentary. More than 15,000 Uraioya zn said to 
have existed in the country at the end of the Tokugatva 
Shogunate, and it «'as through them tliat the great majority of 
tlie farmers, craftsmen and merchants received their elemen- 
tar>’ education. 

The modern educational system was established in 1872, 
when elementary education was made compulsorj The ele- 
mentary schools then established throughout the country were 
to be attended by chddren of both sexes, inespective of class 
distinctions, so that, as a passage in the Imperial Rescript 
inaugurating the new scheme reads, “ Henceforward educa- 
tion shall be so diffused that there shall be no ignorant family 
in the land and no family mth an ignorant member.” 

In 1890 the world-renowned Rescript on education was issu- 
ed by the Emperor Meiji, which definitely established the basis 
of the moral teaching of the country, and it reads as follows : 

“ Know ye. Our subjects ! Our Imperial Ancestors have 
founded Our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and 
ha\e deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects e\er 
Limted m loyalty and filial piety hate from generation to seneta- 
oon illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the 
source of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your . 
parents, affectionate to your biothers and sistera ; as husbands 
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and wives be harmonious, as Wends' true • be 
modesty and moderation j extend your be >n 

pursue learning and cultivate am, and ther b • 
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public good and promote common interests • 
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coeval with heaven and earth. So 
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“ The way here set forth is indeed the teachi 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed aTt 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all * * "^eir 
in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart 
in common with you, Our subjects, that We 
attain to the same virtue." thus 

All school education in Japan is controlled by th o 
ment, being panly entrusted to local public bodies * 
prefectural councils, towns and villages. Private ' ,1 ** 
also are allowed to found schools and universities in "^'^'^^Is 
to certtin conditions. There are more than 4S 
of various kinds and grades, which are attended everv 
over 12,571,000 pupils. ^ by 

Primary Education — Japan has 25,697 elementary g v 
of ordinary and higher grades, with 10,714,000 pupils 
course for the ordinary grade is six years, and that of k* 
higher grade generally two years. According to . * 
, promulgated in 1S72, every child, male and female, 
spcctive of Its social status, was obliged to attend school for 
four years, from the age of six to ten The period was w 
lengthened to six years. 
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limited. Side by side with the goternmental schools for the 
samurai clas-J, Umkajn education spread among the common 
folk in business and farming districts. The school-house 
no longer in or attached to a temple ; teaching ""as f 
restricted to the monks j the teacher might be a scholar of the 
Chinese classics or a retired samurai. The courses of study 
were principally reading, writing and arithmetic. Lessons m 
the Analects of Confucius and other classics were also given 
without commentary. More than 15,000 terako^a are said to 
Ime existed in the country at the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, and it u’as through them that the great majority of 
the farmers, craftsmen and merchants received their elemen- 
tary' education. 

The modern educational system was established in 1872, 
when elementary education was made compulsoo The ele- 
mentary schools then established throughout the country were 
to be attended by children of both sexes, ircespective of class 
distinctions, so that, as a passage in the Imperial Rescript 
inaugurating the new scheme reads, “ Henceforward educa- 
tion shall be so diffused that there shall be no ignorant family 
in the land and no family with an ignorant member.” 

In 1890 the world-renowned Rescript on education u-as issu- 
ed by the Emperor Metji, which definitely established the basis 
of the moral teaching of the country, and it reads as follows : 

“ Know ye, Our subjects ' Our Imperial Ancestors ha\-e 
founded Our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtue ; Our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety have from generation to genera- 
tion illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental chancier of Our Empim, and herein abo lies the 
source of Our edueanon. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your . 
patents, affect, onate to your brothers and sisters ; as husbands 
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A unhersity {Dat^aiu), in its regular form, consists of 
several faculties, but a single faculty may constitute a univer- 
sity.” When a student has studied in a university for three years 
or more and has passed a prescribed examination, he is granted 
a unhersity diploma. The degree of doctor will be conferred 
by the university on those who have pursued their studies for 
a period of two years or mote in a post-graduate course and 
whose theses have been approved by the Council of Faculty of 
the university. 

There are 47 universities, governmental, public, and private, 
of which the Tokyo Imrerial Unhersity is the oldest, it 
having been founded in 1886. Keio, Waseda and Doshisha 
are best known among the private institutions. 

Among many vocational schools of high grade are eighteen 
technological, eleven agricultural, eleven commercial, and two 
merchant marine schoob, where advanced courses are given 
in their respective subjects for the graduates of secondary 
schools. They are generally three-year courses and lower in 
grade than the uniie/siries. A large number of similar in- 
stitutions have also been started privately. 

As teacher-training insdtutions there are established 103 
normal schools and four higher normal schools for men and 
women, and 52 institutes for training teachers. In addition 
there are 78 schools for the blind, 59 schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and 1,917 miscellaneous schoob. 

Social Education. — Complete as is the system of school 
education, it Is by no means sufficient to sansfy the demand 
for knowledge. Those who have left school seek means of 
continuing their studies or of obtaining information on the 
changes that are constantly taking place both in their particular 
lines of activity and in the general progress of the world. 
This demand is now largely supplied by the diffusion and 
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Secondary Education, — Out of the 2,000*000^^05®^^ 
who lea\B the elementaTy schools annually, about 10 p«t 
of the boys and about 6 per cent of the eUIs go on to secon 
schools. It Is to be noted that both sexes are taught 
in secondary' and higher education. There are about 1 » 
secondary schools, in which are included middle schoo s 
boys, girls’ high schools, business schools and business con 
tinuation schools. Tlie number of the Middle School is ^ ' 

the object of which is to give a fit e-year course in such subj®'^ 
as ethics, Japanese language and literature and Chinese 
classics, a foreign language (generally English), histoO* 
geography, mathematics, natural history, physics and che^'®" 
try, law and economics, technical studies, drawing, singinS* 
and gymnastics. The girls* High Schools, corresponding ^ 
the boys’ Middle Schools, hate a four or five-year course. 
^’heIe are 963 giiU' High Schools and the pupils exceed in 
number those in the boys’ Middle Schools. This does no* 
prove, however, that the secondary education of girls receive® 
more attention than that of boys, as there are many other 
educational openings for boys. 

Higher and Special Education. — Youths who aspire to 
a University education must first enter the Higher Schools 
{Kdlo-gaiko), in which a higher course is provided, and in some 
higher and lower courses, the former extending over three 
years and the latter over seven. There are 32 Higher Schools, 
of which 24 provide only a higher course. The entrance 
requirements for the higher course are practically the same as 
those for the fifth year of the IVfiddle Schools ; and those for 
the lower course are the same as those for the Middle School. 
Similar facilities are attached to private universities, which 
--provide a two or three-year course preparatory to the university 
^^Jpourse. 
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A unher^ity in its rccular form, consists of 

sesenil faculties, but a single faculty may constinite a “ unher- 
sit>’.” When a student has studied in a university for three years 
or more and has passed a prescribed examination, he is granted 
a um\ersity diploma. The degree of doctor will be conferred 
by the unhersity on those who ha\c pursued their studies for 
a period of two years or more in a post-graduate course and 
whose theses ha\e been approved by the Council of Faculty of 
the university. 

There are 47 unisersities, governmental, public, and private, 
of which the Tokyo Imperial University is the oldest, it 
having been founded in 1886. Keiu, Waseda and Ddshisha 
are best known among the private institutions. 

Among many vocational schools of high grade are eighteen 
technological, eleven agricultural, eleven commercial, and two 
merchant marine schools, where advanced courses are given 
in their respeaive subjects for the graduates of secondary 
schools. They are generally three-year courses and lower in 
grade than the universities. A large number of similar in- 
stitutions have also been started pnvately. 

As teacher-training institutions there are established 103 
norma! schools and four higher norma! schools for men and 
women, and 52 institutes for training teachers. In addition 
there are 78 schools for the blind, 59 schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and 1,917 miscellaneous schcmls. 

Social Education, — Complete as is the system of school 
education, it is by no means sufEcient to satisfy the demand 
for knowledge. Those who have left school seek means of 
continuing their studies or of obtaining information on the 
changes that are constantly taking place both in their particular 
hMs of activity and in the general progress of the world, 
is demand is now largely supplied by the diffusion and 
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development of social education^ which is highly encouraged 
by the authorities. 

The most import.mt or^nizaiions for the social education 
of the people are the so-called Young Men's and Young 
Women’s Associations, which have for their object the 
development of good citizenship, the members being those 
who have passed through the elementary schools and are 
engaged in earning their living. They are met with in eveo' 
town and village, and number at present 15,300 for youths, 
with a membership of over 2,518,000, and 13,300 for girls 
with a membership of more than 3,534,000. They hold 
meetings, organize night schools and summer courses and 
carry on social activities of all kinds. 


THE FINE ARTS 

Bfanch«< of the Japsncte Art—*' NwiODal TrM»\ire» 

Iniperial Muieums— Japanese Art as Influenced by Foreign 
Aft — Characteristic of Japanese Paintings — " 15laek-and- 
whlte *’ Art — Pinest Esasnples of Early Paintings— Mara and 
Ileian Periods— Kamakura Period— Different Schools in 
Tokogawa Pciiod — General Survey of the Development of 
Sculpture — Western Tofluence on Modem Paintings 

The Japanese people are not only lovers of nature but also 
of art. The country abounds in the beauties of nature which 
conduce to the growth of a love of nature in the people’s 
mind and also of artistic sentiment to produce art ; and on the 
other hand the people are generally imaginative by nature, a 
characteristic which fits them not only for the appreciation 'of 
art but fot its production too. The Japanese art cbi en eret,- 
_ fcnoivn branch from atchirectuce and sculpture to paintine and 
■bother applied arts of vanoos tomi—lacquer, cloisonne, damas- 
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time, and may therefore be said to, precede the same art jn 
Europe, where all the great works in landscape-painting hate 
been produced within the last two centuries. In pictures of 
animals and plants, Western pamdng, in most cases, depicts 
the objective features of the thing itself, whereas in the East 
the artist endeavours, as far as possible, to convey his feelings 
and sentiments in addition to the mere outer form of the 
things themselves. The artists in the West use a model in 
the atelier but painting from nature is unusual in the East, both 
in figure and landscape painting. Japanese artists may sketch 
from nature, but this is merely for purposes of reference in 
preparing the real work. Another point of difference benveen 
Western and Eastern art is that, whereas in the West colour 
IS thought to constitute the life of a painting, in the East 
“black-and-white ’’ art {sumie) is held in high esteem. 

Japan derived her first inspiration in art from China, along 
with her first lessons in Buddhism, and naturally therefore 
her first efforts in the art Avere of a religious nature. The 
paintings on the doors and panels of the Tamamushl- 
no-zushi (“ Ceetle-Wing Shrine ”). in the main hall of 
the Horyuji Temple near Nara, are the finest example of 
the early paintings, which were inspired by the introduction 
of Buddhism, The mural paintings in the same Iiall 
representing the Buddhist Paradise, are unique examples 
deseloped in the early Nara Period (645-709 A.D.). In the 
later Nara Period (710-784) painting made a remarkable 
deselopment under Chinese influence, Japanese painting, 
howeier, entered upon a stage of great deielopment in the 
Heian Period (784-889), when the peculiarities which had 
already been found m Japanese art reached a point whicli 
distinguished It from the art of other nations. The demand 
for landscape-paintings grew in the period, and many scenes 
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from nature uere painted on the sliding doors of the Imperial 
Palaces. Later, the detelopment of Japanese art culminated 
in the Kamakura Period (1192-1338) in the creation of a 
purely Japanese stj-le {Vamaty-f) in contradistinction to the 
Chinese style {Ka’i-e). As a rule the paintings of the Yamato-e 
School are exquisitely fine in detail and characteristically 
bright in pigmentation. The closing years of the period had 
seen the rise of the Chinese style and itas then in a flourishing 
condition, side by side \rith the Japanese school, the latter 
hating produced many great masters before it quickly fell into 
decline. Two priests, Mincho and Josetsu, rendered great 
sertices in popularizing Chinese art in the Ashikaga Penod, 
but it was Shubun, who brought the Chinese style to 
perfection. Sesshu, his pupil, continued hrs tradition, and 
after him there came a long line of artists, the most noted 
being the painters of the Kano School, which utu founded by 
Masanobu, a retairer of the Ashikaga Shogun. This school 
mainnined its prospemy through the Ashikaga and Edo 
periods. When tl-c Tokugawa established their goternment 
in Edo (Tokyo) they stroxe to transplant there the arts of 
Kyoto and invited the leaders of the Kano School to take up 
their residence in their capital. One of those invited was 
Tannju (1602-1674), whose descendants were appointed 
official painters to the Tokugawa Shogunate, and continued 
to hold the ptnition through the Edo Period down to the 
Restoration of 1S6S. Besides the Kano School, there were 
various schools such as Tova, Koetsu, Maruyama, Shijo 
Karga, Uki)o-e, etc., which produced many painters of note 
making more or less cornnhution toward the progress of 
Japanese art in their respective spheres of activirj-. Amon® 
these schools, a brief explanation may he made here of tl e 
Wt-named Uk3j School. It was the early days of the Edo 
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Period that the Ukiyo-e School first made its appearance. If 
aimed at depicting the social life of the day, especially of the 
lower classes, by way, at first, of illustrations for story-books, 
and later of independent prints. It is difficult to fix on any 
single individual as the originator of Ukiyo-e, but Moronobu, 
who appeared in the Genroku Age (1688“1704), is most 
deserving of the title. Most of Moronobu’s pictures were 
drawn for engraving on wood-blocks, but he also left some 
excellent paintings. As the production of colour-prints pro- 
gressed, Ukiyo-e grew more popular, especially in Edo. 
Harunobu (1724—1770) specialized in the production of Azuma 
Nishikie, and after him came Utamaro, Sharaku, Toyokunt, 
Hokusai, and Hiroshige, who all won great popularity for their 
colour-prints. 

The art of sculpture in Japan, previous to the 19fh century, 
was practically confined to the carving of Buddhist Images, 
althongh images of national deities and portrait statuary were 
occasionally produced. The best examples of sculptures in 
the 6th and 7th centuries, including the gilt bronze images, 
are presecN-ed in the Horyuji Temple near Nara and in the Im- 
perial Household collection. The powerful influence which 
Buddhism had begun to exercise is shown by the specimens 
of sculpture in the Nam Period that hare come down to us. 
Foremost among the excellent works of the period is the 
colossal figure of Buddha in the Todaiji Temple at Nara. 
The supremacy of esoteric Buddhism in the Heian Period 
caused the production of Buddhist images of a symbolical and 
mythical character, the best examples being seen at the .\Iuroji 
Temple near Nara and the Kongoliuji Temple on Mt. Kdya. 
Japanese sculpture made a fairgrouth in the Nara and Heian 
IVnods, hut It attained its highest detelopment in the Kama- 
. IVrioJ, ,, „„|f Chin... inBn.n.. 
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The age produced many great sculptors among whom Unke'i, 
Kaikei and Tankei were most influential. But in the succeed- 
ing Muromachi Period (1338—1573), religious sculptures fell 
into decay and decorarise sculpture for architectural purposes 
arose in their place. The handsome palaces built in the 
period brought what was knotvn as “temple can'ing ’’ into 
being, the place of honour having to be assigned to Hidari 
Jingoro, the greatest sculptor Japan has ever produced. In 
the early years of the Tokugatva Period the Tokugawa Family 
was very assiduous in persuading scholars and artists to migrate 
from Kyoto to Edo (Tokyo), as mentioned elsewhere. This 
resulted in Edo becoming a rival art centre to Kyoto. Almost 
ail branches of art showed great activity, and besides archi- 
tecture and painting, the applied arts of lacquer work, 
metal work, ceramic work, weaving, etc. all made striking 
progress, for which space permits no descriptions here. The 
influence of V^**,tern art also became noticeable after the 
middle of the period, owing to the reading of Dutch books, 
particularly on the art of painting. Against the tendency to 
adopt Western ideas, there took place in the latest period a 
general revival of feeling for the ancient arts, and this has 
hindered a senseless imitation of everything Western and pro- 
moted the progress of a healthy national art. The branch of 
art which shots ed the greatest progress during the latest period 
was painting, architecture being mainly concerned in the 
production of large structures in the Western st>*je. The 
chief art organization at present ts the Impenal Fine Arts 
Academy (founded in 1919), whh distinguished Japanese 
anists as its members. It holds an annual art exhibition at 
Ueno, Tokyo, in autumn. A nva! exhibition is held annuallj 
by the Kihon Bijutsu-in, or Instnute of Japanese Art, and 
another rii-al exhibition by the Nikakai, a society organized by 
4S 
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a number of artists who are dissattsiied witb the attitude towaf 
art of the committee of the Government institution. Besides 
these, there are several associations of art, holding annual 
exhibitions chiefly for the encouragement of the Western 
style of painting. 


DRESS, FOOD AND DWELLINGS 

Japanese Kimono and Foreign Clothes — Japanese Clothing 
in Daily Use— Rice, Fish and Vegetables— Japanese Way of 
Serving— Japanese Food Considered as Tasty by Foreign 
Visitors— Fruits and Drinfcs— Features of Japmese Houses— 
Foreign-style Houses with Japanese Inferiors 


The mode of Japanese life is twofold, so far as clothing Is 
concerned. The clothes the people wear are the Japanese 
kimono and garments in the Western style. With a growing 
increase of foreign-style buildings of late, such as schools,' 
offices, factories, hospitals, stores, etc., and the exoansion of 
railways, tramways, automobile services and other me.nns of 
traffic, modem Japan has naturally undergone a considerable 
change in her people's manner of dressing. Foreign clothes 
are quite the vogue with men and women engaged in office 
work. When they are, ho^veve^, off duty and at home, they 
invariably change theif clothes, for no Japanese, save a few 
exceptional men, will wear foreign clothes at home. Women 
dressed in foreign clothes are increasing in number, especially 
in urban districts, but the number is not yet \ery large as 
compared with men Clothing in the foreign st}-!© is the 
oirtstandmg feature among school children of both sexes 
especially in laree cities, for the h'llht an J smart foteipn clothes 
are more tmtable (or ilteir actire datly iife. The adoption of 
nn, forms in the Western ,t,-Ie by all the schools and collece. 
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has creatly conduced to the physical development of the young 
generation, which is makine considerable headway in sports, 
as witness the results of the Olympic c^mes. People who 
wear Western garments while on duty, however, do not feel 
at ease unless they change into kimono when off dur>' and 
resting, for in no other clothing can they live comfortably on 
(heavy straw mats coveritvg the whole floor) in their 
houses. They cannot entirely discard the old custom of living. 
This is not by mere force of tradition that the Japanese per- 
sistenflj' cling to the kimono. It is graceful, tasteful and 
elegant, simple and comfortable, and economical into the 
bargain. Below is a bnef explanation of the Japanese clothing 
in daily use : 

The undenvear, hadah, worn by both se.xes is in most 
cases of thin cotton, with neck4>an4 (en) of black silk for men 
and either of crepe of embroidered silk for women. The 
choice of the right kind of the neck-band is an important 
question of taste with women. Then comes the naiajuban, a 
longer undergarment, ow which is worn the principal gar- 
ment, the Umono. Tlie kimono is a loose fitting garment, with 
wide sleeves folded ov'er in front so as to be double-breasted. 
It reaches to the ankles and is generally worn unlined in sum- 
mer, lined in spring and autumn, and thinly wadded m winter 
The ftasri is worn in most cases over the kimono. This is a 
kind of cloak coming down to a little below the knee and fas- 
tened loosely in front by means of braided silk cords. It is made 
either of black material with three or five crests, or of a pat- 
terned material without a crest. To hold the kimono together 
as that garment has no buttons or other means of attachment 
the sash or band {tbi) is employed as a part of the Japanese 
garment. The obi, a girdle worn round the kimono at the 
waist, plays the most conspicuous part m the woman’s costume 
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The woman’s obi, centrally made of heav}' silk, is 
chosen, wound twice round the body and very carefully tie 
at the back in a most graceful form. Men, and girls too, 
sometimes wear the Aaknma, which is a sort of skirt worn over 
the kimono. These form the elementary set of Japanese 
clothing, common to both sexes. One outstanding feature of 
Japanese clothing, though there is a slight difference betn'een 
the male and female garments, is that no marked difference 
is found in form to distinguish the sexes — this being in striking 
contrast to the foreign garments. Also, in contrast to Western 
suits of two or three pieces, the Japanese kimono is of one 
piece and yet by the use of the ei/ and other accessory bands 
about the body, a pleasing variety Is given to th® monotony of 
the form. 

Foo2 

Rice, fish and vegetables are the principal food of the 
Japanese. Rice is taken boiled, while the other materials are 
cooked in different ways- When they are cooked, they are 
put into different dishes — the sizes, shapes, designs, and 
colouring of which are in great variety — and arrayed pleasingly 
on a wooden tray which is also in good Japanese taste to 
please the eye. Rice is served in a porcelain bowl and soup 
in a lacquered bowl Fish or meat is served in dishes of 
porcelain. These table articles are sometimes of considerable 
value. Knives, forks, and spoons are never used, a pair of 
chopsticks being the sole itistcuments used (or eating. 

Japanese food does not suit all palates, but some of the 
dishes served are generally considered as tasty by foreign 
visitors and form an agreeable change from their native diet. 
Among these may first be mentioned suHyaii, which consists ’ 
of slices of beef broiled with vegetables, etc. in a pan over a 
4g . 
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hmier. Flavoured with Japanese soy and mirin (spirit distilled 
from rice and sweetened), this dish will be found very 
palatable. Pork or chicken may be served in a similar way. 
It is usual to cook the dish in the presence of the quests so 
that they may eat it hot. Shrimps fried in batter {ehi na 
tmpurd) are also considered by foreijners m ceneral as the 
most palatable amon^ fish cooked in various Japanese ways. 
Besides the Japanese dishes any kind of food — European, Chi- 
nese, Korean, etc. — is procurable, as Japan abounds in great 
varieties of foodstuffs, especially fish and vegetables. Japan 
is particubrly blessed in good fruits of almost every kind — no 
other countrj* in the world having a better and cheaper yearly 
supply of them. For drink, Japanese green tea, which con- 
tains the valuable vitamin C, U drunk without milk or sugar. 
It is an important article of export, especially to the United 
States and Canada. Black tea and coffee have become so 
popular in the eountr>* that they afe very ea-sily obtained in any 
city and toivn. Good beer and soft drinks are also procunble 
all over the country', and of course, sake, the national drink, 
brewed from rice, and drunk warm and undiluted. 
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brazier. Flavoured witli Japanese soy and mirin (spirit distilled 
from rice and sweetened), this dish will be found very 
palatable. Pork or chicken may be served in a similar way. 
It is usual to cook the dish in the presence of the quests so 
that they may eat it hot. Shrimps fried in batter {ebi m 
tempura) are also considered by foreigners in general as the 
most palatable among fish cooked in various Japanese ways. 
Besides the Japanese dishes any kind of food — European, Chi- 
nese, Korean, etc. — is procurable, as Japan abounds in great 
varieties of foodstuffs, especially fish and vegetables. Japan 
is particularly blessed in good fruits of almost every kind — no 
other country in the world having a better and cheaper yearly 
supply of them. For drink, Japanese green tea, which con- 
tains the valuable vitamin C, is drunk without milk or sugar. 
It is an important article of export, especially to the United 
States and Canada. Black tea and coffee have become so 
popular in the country that they are %'ery easily obtained in any 
city and toivn. Good beer and soft drinks are also procurable 
all over the country, and of course, sake, the national drink, 
brewed from rice, and drunk w.irm and undiluted. 

Houses 

Japanese houses are built of wood, and are generally airy 
structures, some of them being very' luxunously fitted. One 
feature of the structures is that they are devised more for pro- 
tection against the heat of summer than to keep out of the cold 
of winter, e\cept in some parts of the northern districts. The 
floors of the rooms are therefore covered with tatami (thick 
macs), and the rooms themselves are seiranited from each other 
by paper screen {shqjt), or sliding doors ijusuma), on which 
are often painted flowers, birds or animals. In most of the 
principal rooms is found a tahmema which almost corresponds 
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to the mantelpiece in a Western house and valuable ornaments 
are placed there. In the Japanese houses the w’indo\PS wd 
openincs are quite free and the rest are shut from outside 
views by means of clay n’alls. These windows and openings 
are very wide, indeed one whole side, and often t^vo or three 
sides, of the house are opened. The openines are shut at 
night by sliding doors of thin boards which stand outside the 
thyi or glass doors. When the sliding doors and sh^t or 
glass doors are removed during the day, the whole side of the 
house being open, there is nothing to stand benveen the inside 
and outside of the house, and the rooms and the garden make 
a perfect whole. This feature has lately been largely taken 
into Western architecture, probably much influenced by the 
Japanese style. In Japanese architecture, the windows serve 
the purpose not only of ventilating, Lghting and giving views, 
but also as ornaments — they themselves being cut into fanciful 
shapes and often decorated most gracefully with lattice of 
slender bamboos or sticks. A landscape garden is an essential 
feature of a good Japanese house. Recently foreign-style 
houses, with good Japanese interiors, are being built in large 
number in order to suit the changed mode of living of the people. 

ATTRACTIONS OF THE SEASONS 

Four Seuona with their Pecuitu Attractions — New Year 
Festmtf— -Winter Sports— Annual Cycle of Blossoms — 

Japan as the Land of Flowers-Sea-bathingRcsorts-Yachtiofr 
and Boating— MountaineeriDg— Japan's Unique Charm In 
Autumn. 

One noteworthy fentnie of the J.penese climate is that the 
yeatctm be divided into four distinct seasons_a feature which 
IS domed to some countdes of the world, where it is either 
cold or hot all the year round. The four seasons are as dear 
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cut in Japan as are their names and each month and each season 
has its peculiar attractions. In January is New Year, with all its 
gaiety, the greatest holiday tn the Japanese calendar (see'^Annu- 
al Functions"). In January and February' skiing and skating 
are in full swing at many mountain and hot-spring resorts in 
the north, where ample opportunities are offered to those in 
quest of recuperation, as well as to the ordinary tourists from 
abroad. In February, with the blossoming of the plum, begins 
the annua] cycle of the blossoms — the peach and the pear in 
March, soon followed in April by the world-famous cherry 
blossoms, and in May by the azaleas, irisrarias, peonies, and 
various other blooms. The cherry blossoms, of which there 
are Qter a hundred varieties, are regarded as the ideal flower 
of Japan, and almost everywhere in the country is practically 
covered mth a cloud of blossoms in the season, the trees 
growing all o^er Japan in profusion. From the latter part of 
March in the southern districts, through Apnl, even into May 
in the northern districts, the cherry-tree is in flower, the date 
of flowering varying not only according to the locality but also 
according to the variety. A traveller visiting Japan in March 
could, if he began his itinerary at Nagasaki or Shimonoseki, 
so time his four as fo be able to see the cheny blossoms at 
their best all through the country, from Kyoto to Nara, Nara 
to Yoshino, and finally to Tokyo and districts further north, 
Japan is the land of flowers and has probably supplied more 
flowering shrubs and trees to the gardens of the world than any 
other country. Among these numerous flowers — too numerous 
to mention — are daffodil, plum, camellia, peach, pear, cherry, 

' globe-flower, peony, lily, rhododendron, wistaria, azalea, iris, 
morning-glory, lotus, chrysanthemum, etc. Besides these 
native blooming trees and plants, those imported, such as 
carnations, cj’clamens, dahlias, tulips, etc., are very widely 
51 
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cultivated In the private or public gardens. The chrysan- 
themums are regarded as the queen of the autumnal blooms 
as the cherries are among the spring flowers. They have 
been cultivated for more than 1,500 years and form the crest 
of the Imperial House. Ch/ysanthemttm shows are held 
annually all over the country and naturally constitute one of 
the most attractive functions of the year. 

In early and middle summer Japan is almost covered with 
a rich veh etj’ green, and the scene may be particularly enjoyed 
at many places specially known on account of their tinted 
leaves in autumn. The green leaves of cherries, maples, 
oaks, chestnuts, birch, and elms are more beautiful than those 
of any other deciduous trees, and the deeper tints of the ever- 
green pines, vvith which Japan is so blessed in abundance, also 
present the most delightful sight during the summer. At this 
season Japan offers many enjoyments to the visitor. The 
long sea-coast of the country provides innumerable bathing 
resorts, where the heat Is allayed by cool sea-breezes. Sea- 
bathing in Japan is particubrly enjoyable in the hot season, as 
the temperature of the water allows of much longer Immersion 
than is possible in more northerly latitudes. Those v\ ho prefer 
a lower temperature, however, will have no difHcuIty in 
enjoying it at any of the mountain resorts where comfort.abIe 
hotel accommodation is generally provided, such as at Kami- 
kochi, Karulzavva, I^ake Nojiri, Nikfci>, Hakone, Unzen, 
Ikao, etc. Many of these are also spas, where hot medicated 
baths mayl>e enjoyed. Beppu m Kyushu and many other 
resorts have the advantage that they offer both sea-hathing 
and mineral baths. The summer tnps to Hokkaido. iJ.e 
northern island, are most pleasant and interesting. The 
summer pastimes of yaci.ting and boating may be fully enjoyed 
■n Japan, where the wide sweep of Tokyo Hay and the 
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island-studded Inland Sea afford the most delightful resorts for 
the sport of Icings. Of late years, mountain-climhing has 
become a very popular summer pasrime in Japan, and facilities 
are offered for those who care for this form of sport. The 
mountain range which runs down the middle of Japan, 
popularly known as the Japan Alps, provides clusters of lofty 
peaks (many of which attain an devation of 9,000 ft. above 
sea level) to test the skill of the climber, the reward being 
Some magnificent wews. 

No seasons in any other country provide its people with 
such an idea], invigorating weather and climate as the autumn 
In Japan does for her people and visitors. So ample is the 
share of bright sunshine, and so luxuriant are the flowering 
trees and plants, that the season is regarded as the best time, 
especially for the extended tours to be taken with the greatest 
comfort. Moreover, the visitor to Japan in the autumn will 
have the enjoyment of the autumn tints, more especially of 
the maple, of which some twenty kinds grow In Japan. 
Picture the beautiful displays of brocade robes which spread 
over almost all valleys and mountain sides in the country, 
generally intermingled with evergreen pines vv'hich greatly 
enrich the landscape. In this way it is possible for the moment 
to imagine some of the charms of Japan’s unique landscape 
scenerj’ in autumn. 

Winter in Japan, although cold e.xcept in the southern 
districts, is rendered pleasant bythe brilliant sunshine and blue 
skies which favour this season. For the young there are also 
the irresistible lures of winter sports, as Japan has in abundance 
good skiing grounds as well as skating resorts with good 
accommodation. To these places special train services or 
other facilities are offered from time to time during the season. 

S3 
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but are those si)edaIJy made to represent the emperor and ti 
empress, court officials and nobles, court minstrels and dancer 
all in their old-fashinetl costumes of splendour. The daughte 
exchange visits at homes of their friends, and partake of th 
delicacies placed on the shelves for the dolls. Relati\'es mak 
calls to honour the daughters, making the occasion a fami^ 
reunion. Originally religious significance was attached to th 
Dolls’ Festh’al, but later it became a mere pastime for children 
The custom is believed to encourage happy family life anc 
the spirit of filial piety and Io 3 ra!tj% Beautiful displays of the 
dolls may be seen at the department stores in large cities. 

Hana Matsuri or “ Floral Festival ’* (April 8) is celebrated 
at all Buddhist remples or organizations in Japan m com* 
memoration of the birthday of Buddha. The ceremony of 
KmhuUu-e ('* Baptizing Ceremony of Buddha ”) is ohsen^d 
at the temples where sweet tea is poured from tiny 
Q^.er a small statue of the infant Buddha, as an e.xpresslon of 
devotion, and then the tea is drunk. The most elaboraff 
jfCanhutsu-e in Tokyo is held at the Asakusa Temple. 
'Tokj’o, thousands of young children, in gala dross and each 
carrying flowers, assemble in Hibiya Park, where dances are 
held in honour of Buddha. 

Tango-no-Sekku or “ Boys' Festh-al of Flags ’* (j\ffly 5) i< 

. hrated for centuries as widely as the Girls' Fe«a-al to 
u* ur the boyhood of the sons. The set displayed in the 
^ for the occasion usually consists of dolls representing 
house history'* figures in legend, models of ancient 

^ v-arious martial flags and *fre.imen. Xn the rural 
armour paper and cloth carp, often several yards long, 
district. the house on the top of a hij.!, pole, 

are ^ ,h3t the sons of the families might Ih* as 

t/y-ins to swim up the waterfalJ. 
stronff ^ j, 




TANCO-NO-SEKKU OR BOYS' FESTIVAL on Miy 5th is the centunti 
o(d celebration in JapM (above) 

THE AOI FESTIVAL datei back to century ai a ntual to appeate the 
anger of the god> of Kamo SIvine, tfie Kyoto'* tutelary dntiet 
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The people will take baths in hot w'ater containing iris leaves 
on May 5th, in belief that the iris has the miraculous virtue of 
driving out evil spirits. The origin of the festival is traced to 
the idea of praying for the happiness and prosperity of the 
young generation. 

Aoi Festival of Kamo Shrines, Kyoto (May 15), is an 
Imifarion of the old Imperial processron which formerly used 
to pay homage at the shrines. The classical procession, 
which Consists of the Imperial messengers on horseback, 
police-officers, old-time gendarmerie in ancient court dress, a 
gorgeously decorated ox-cart, pages, etc. is a verj' impressive 
sight. The festival js one of the most classical sights of the 
country and should not be missed by visitors from abroad. 

Grand Festival of Nthko Temple {June 2) is one of the 
most spectacular festive events in Japan. About 1,200 officers 
attired in appropriate costumes of the Tokugatva Period 
proceed In a long, stately procession along the famous cryp- 
tomeria avenue. The annual Autumn Festival is held on 
October 17th. 

Festival of Sanno, a SMnto shrine in Tokyo (June 14-16), 
was formerly one of the greatest events in the Tokiigawa 
Period and viewed by the Shogun himself. Like all other 
festivals of the kind the glamour of the event began to wane 
with the Meiji Kestoration in 1868, but it is still an attraction 
in early summer in the* capital, by reason of the elaborate 
procession of the gorgeous shrine-cars and the gaiety of celebra- 
tion. The colourful eienr, observed with sufficient enthusiasm 
and old custom, affords a glimpse into the life of the Toku- 
gawa Period. 

Tanabata Matsuri or "Star Festival '* (July 7) is observed 
in celebration of the Seventh Evening of July when the 
Weaver Princess Star (Vega) is supposed to meet the Herd 




CLASSICAL STAGE ARTS A funouj Nrfi ncior jtagma Okina " or 
" Old Man ihe orchejlra is at die back and a chorus on 6e righl of 
ihe siage (above) The Bunralnl Puppet Theatre in Osaka where the 
puppet play has re a ched ihe highest form 
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people ^ cry \\ i>ely a^imtbted or re<Kapct! jo Japanese require- 
ments, \sl>en introduced fremalimad, and intenvose them into 
the life of the people. Below are ci^trs' some of these accom- 
pli'hnienft, tvith a hrief explanation. 

NoK Plnya. -Tlie Noh « a stage ilnma of antique type, 
different from any other form of dramatic performances. By 
the word **Noh*' it meant "ahifit)*,'* “performance" or 
“accomplishment. “ When, therefore, the pJanng of the Noh 
of a hem or pohlin is spoLcn of, it is therehy understood th-nt 
the “accomplishment” of a hero or gohlm is pl.-i>*ed on the 
stage. Tlie chief actors in the N'oh plays are called Sit// 
(principal) and his subordinate //Wt (assistant). The latter’s 
function it mainly tlut of interpreter. MossTser numerous the 
plaj'Ots may he, there are alu-a)** the Siiu and f/'af/, but they 
may Ime 7turr (companions) and Tmf (followers). There 
is an orcliestra {.fiayiithiitita), sthich uses four instruments— t«*o 
hand-drums, ore pbced on the left shoulder and the oilier on 
the left kneC} another drum beaten with a pair of sticks; and 
a flute. TTie musicuns form a tow «ith a number of reciters 
which form tlie chorus, who loudly chant the recitatire, 
keeping time with the mu«ic, and the actors thereby regulate 
their steps and gestures. TTie recitative chants (C/’to;) are 
often recited without the Nob play, with or without an ac- 
companiment, but, Noh are never performed without Utai, as 
the performance would then be quite unintelligible. Thus 
the Utai recitation, archaic in style and melodious in tone, is 
much in fashion among the upper and middle classes through- 
out the country. 

The origin of the Noh remains obscure, but the majonty of 
them were written during the 14th and I6th centuries by the 
famous Noh actors under the patronage of Ashifcaga Shogun ; 
and the actors performed their * accomplishment ” on the 
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a.j. Virtually all the vestiges of the festival had 
isappeare m the cities until a few years ago when it was 

revived again among children because of its beautiful sentiment 
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formed to seek the protection of the cods against a pestilence 
that w-as ravaging the city. 

Kawabiraki or " Rher Fete is another ancient festival, 
more in the nature of a camn'al, held on the Riter Sumida, 
Tokyo, in the latter part of July — no date fixed. It has no 
religious significance, beinc merely designed to attract people 
to the river to enjoy the evening breezes. One feature of 
the fete is a display of fireworks which attracts hundreds of 
thousands of townsfolk who line the banks and fill the roofs 
of the houses and other available places. Boats lighted with 
scores of lanterns, some of them carrying singing and 

playing the wffi/rm, float idly on the water, forming a pictur- 


,4 


esque scene. 

Jidtd Matsuri or Fete of the Heian Shnne (October 22 ) Is 
one of the three great festivals of Kyoto, the other two being 
the Gion Matsuri and Aoi Matsuri, as mentioned sbo\e. The 
festival processions are composed of various groups of people, 
dressed in costumes representative of important epochs of 
history during the 1,100 years subsequent founding of 

this ancient capital. It illustrates how Shoguns or political rulers 
representing different periods made their triumphal entry into 
Kyoto to pay their homage to the Imperial Court. 

Meiji Shrine Festival (November 3 ). On this day; 
other year, for the dual purpose of commemorating the glorf. 
ous memory of the Great Emperor Meiji and promoting the 
physical development of the rising generation, the “ Shrine 
Contests ” are held in the stadium in the Outer Garden of 
the shrine on a nation-wide scale. This is the “ Olyn^pijj 


of Japan.” , 

Shichi-go-san (lit., Seien-five-three ) or Children* 
Shrine Pilgrimage ” (November 15) is a pretty festive], 
be over four hundred years old. On that day parents tvi[^ 
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occasion state ceremonies as >vell as entertainments. Later 
in the Toku^awa Period it was a ceremonial function of the 
military classes, the actors attaining the zenith of their social 
influence. The Noh treat mostly of historical subjects, and 
are stronttly tinged with Buddhist views on life owing to the 
influence exercised by the priests in their composition. 
Among about one thousand Noh plays said to have been 
composed, some eight hundred survive, and of these 242 are 
now actually performed. 

The Noh stage is much smaller than that of ordinary 
theatres, and has a roof within the roof of a house, due to the 
fact that the Noh was originaUy performed out-of-doors. 
The actors wear elaborate costumes, and sometimes masks 
which have been very highly prized as purely Japanese. 
There are today six schools ot Noh actors and the public 
performances are given regularly in Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka. 

Kabuki Drama. — The Kabuki Is another of the purely 
Japanese productions, little affected by foreign influence. 
Quite contrary to the aristocratic tendency of Noh plays 
which developed under the care of the feudal daimyo, 
the Kabuki drama followed a distinct Ime of progress in 
which there >vas a great tendency to a popular stage art to 
appear. Originated by the actresses in the 17th century, 
this form of drama was soon received enthusiastically in Pldo 
(Tokyo), Osaka and Kyoto, and their reputation rapidly spread 
far and wide. The appearance of actresses on the stage, 

. however, had an evil effect on public morals, and consequently 
their performance was prohibited. This resulted in the 
development of a school of actors, some of whom had to take 
women’s roles. By the middle of the Ibth century the drama 
had made a remarkable improvement, among other things, by 
borrowing liberally from the puppet theatre, not only appro- 
&2 
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priating its plaj*s, its stage settings and costumes, but even 
going So far as to imitate the movements of the puppets. TTie 
regular theatres gradually became more popular than the 
puppet theatres, unnl at last they were able to drive them 
almost out of existence. The pieces first produced in the 
theatres were compositions of ignorant actors, but towards the 
close of the 17th century the wriring of plays became a special 
profession. Among many Kabufci playwrights the name of 
Chikamatsu, known as the Japanese Shakespeare, must be 
mentioned first, as he produced many dramas which constitute 
a truly formidable bulk of literary matter. Thus the Kabuki 
drama was cultivated, as it is today, — untcjue of its kind. 

Kabuli pla>'s are in form simitar to European dramas, except 
that the dialogue, vv hen metrical, is spoken to the accompani- 
ment pla>'ed by an orchestra. The visitor to Japan ought not 
omit seeing one at least of the Kabuki dramas played at the 
Kabuki-ia, Tok>-o, one of the best theatres in Japan. 

The Puppet Show. — The puppet show was originally in- 
troduced from China, and for a Jong time performances were 
confined to religious circles. Gradually, however, it became 
an entertainment for the masses, being greatly assisted thereto 
by a noted player of the lamisen instrument, named Menukij-a 
Choraburo, who flourished from the last decade of the 16th 
century fo the early part of the 1 7rh century. TTte puppet 
show is a synthetic art, combining the manipulation of the 
puppets, the chanting of j5run (dramatic ballads) and the 
playing of the lamhn music. The puppets are of two kinds, . 
small and large, the small not more tlian one foot high and 
operated from above with strings, which are assumed to be 
Invisible, and the kirge ones at least tvvo4hirds of life-sire. 
Each puppet requires one opcrator-in-chief and two, some- 
times three, assisranfs. The chief operator is generally very 



KABUKI ihe classical drama snU attracts the largest number of play> 
Tuic 80«ri in Japan (above) 
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gaily apparelled, but his iigure is overshadowed by the beaut} 
o{ the doll and causes not the least distraction to the spectators. 
On the other hand the assistants wear black hoods and robes 
to make them inconspicuous. The chief operator works th€ 
doll’s head and chest with his left hand, and its right hand 
with his right hand. The first assistant moves the doll’s leh 
hand with his right hand, while his left hand helps the chief 
operator. The second assistant works the doll’s legs. The 
three showmen’s rnovements are synchronized, so that the 
doll is made to play as if moving of its own account. When 
the three showmen put a sentiment or a feeling into a doll, it 
expresses it in a more forceful and artistic tvay than a living 
actor. All the operators wear high clogs to give them the 
extra height necessary for holding the figures upright. In 
Osaka there is a puppet theatre called the Bunraku-za— onl}^ 
theatre of its kind in Japan — said to have been established 
about a hundred }ears ago. 

Tea Ceremony .~-The tea ceremony is a refined 

pastime peculiar to Japan where it is regarded as a sort of cult 
for the promotion of enlightenment and mental composure. 
It was originally a monastic custom introduced from China by 
Japanese Buddhists who had gone there for study. The 
monks of Zen Buddlusm gathered before the image of Bodhi 
Dliarma and drank tea out of a single bowl with the profound 
formality of a sacrament. It was this Zen ritual which finally 
developed into the tea ceremony of Japan, in the 15th centuiy, 
under the patronage of the Ashikaga Shogun. Tea became 
something more than an idealized form of taking rcfrcslimcnt j 
it not only grew to he a means by whicli pvirityanU refinement 
coxddhe attained, hut it became a pivot around which revolved 
all I'ranches of art such as painting, potteo' and hequer making, 
garden construction, flower arraugement and the like. At 
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present one is able to learn correct manners and deportment 
all through this medium j and further, to enjoy a peaceful 
frame of mind from which the true essence of the cult springs. 
For this reason young ladies are encouraged to take lessons in 
the tea ceremony before their marriage. 

The tea-room {sititya) consists of the tea-room proper, 
designed to accommodate not more than five persons j an 
ante-room {miatya) where the lea utensils are washed and 
arranged before being brought in; a portico {ysritruiii in which 
the guests wait until they receive the summons to enter the 
tea-room j and a garden path irojt), which connecta^he portico 
with the tea-room. The tea-room proper, generally nine feet 
Square and with four and a half mats {tatam!), has a special 
entrance for the guests which is so small that they have to 
creep in, high and low rank alike. Simplicity and purity are 
the characteristic of the room, being in emulation of the Zen 
monastery. Truly the tea-room is an oasis in the dreary waste 
of existence, where no colour disturbs the tone of the room, 
no sound mars the rhythm of things, no gesture obtrudes on 
the surroundings. By the brazier in the centre of the room 
sits the host with all the utensils for making the tea at his side. 
The various tea requisites, which the guests are pnvileged to 
inspect closely after tea is served, are, as a rule, valuable 
objects of art. 

Green tea may be served in various ceremonial ways accord- 
ing to different occasions and seasons, and also according to 
the school to which the host belongs, each school having 
utensils of a different pattern- Tea is often sened quite 
informally, and the host may or may not provide a meal. But 
in the regular party guests are five in number, all properly 
dressed as becomes the ceremony. There are ebborate rules 
of etiquette hy v\ hich powdered green tea (specially prepared 
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message. The fundamental principles followed in the ar- 
rangement of flowers, whatever form the arrangement may 
take, or to whatever school the person arranging them may 
belong, are three ; The leading part (heaven), the subordinate 
part (earth), and the recotnciling part (man) ; any flower 
arrangement which does not embody these elements is con- 
sidered barren and dead The main part shooting upwards 
represents "heaven,” a twig on the right bent sideways in the 
shape of a V denotes ” man,** and the lowest twig or branch 
on the Je/t, the end slightly bent so as to point upwards, signi- 
fies “ earth.” Three separate plants or branches, not neces- 
sarily of the same kind, are often used to represent these three 
elements. Special care should be taken of the nature of the 
flower, the place in which it is to be put, and the shape of 
the vase. The znznesmtnt of flowers is quire inseparable 
from the Japanese life, as it is a necessity for the tokmma 
(alcove), which is specially decorated and used for the display 
of a Japanese scroll picture or some other ornaments. 

Being considered most important for young women’s educa- 
tion, this art is very wdely taught in girls’ high schools and 
among ladies of any social standing. After all, flower arrange- 
ment is considered by the Japanese as a necessary means for 
training the peaceful frame of mind. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Jafanese PIay»— Star Acton — Puppet Plays — Cinemas, 
Revues, Light Operatic Performances — Foreign-style Restau- 
rants —Japanese Restaurants— Ochaya — Geisha Dances— 

Dance Halls — Cafes ami Bars — Radio Broadcasting Service 
in Japan 

In thfe large theatres of Tokyo, Osaka and other big cines, 
Japanese|j>lays naturally constitute the bulk of the perform- 
er 
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for the ceremony) is made and served among the guests in a 
single bowl, about four hours being usually taken for the cere- 
mony to be performed. All through such a rather long time 
the guests are neither tired nor bored, because the selection 
of guests is carefully made by the host with a view to creating 
an atmosphere of warm congeniality, and topics of conversation 
are inexhaustible, the tea ceremony being related practically to 
many branches of art. 

Flower Arrangement. — ^The Japanese people are not con- 
tent with their love of plants in the garden set around their 
house. They go further, as for instance, in their appreciation 
of nature by means of “Ikebana," or flower arrangement. 
The art of arranging flowers b believed to have originated 
in India with worship of the Buddha, before whose image 
it was the custom to offer flowers. In Japan, the art origi- 
nated some thirteen centuries ago with Prince Shotoku, the 
Constantine of Japanese Buddhism, who ordered flowers to 
be offered before the image of Buddha in his private chapel. 
It was in the 14th century, however, that the art greatly 
developed side by side with the tea ceremony, under the 
fostering care of the Ashibaga Shogun. Later, in the 
Tokugawa Period, many schools sprang up, rivalling each 
other in popular favour. 

In this art, any plant will answer the purpose, but as far as 
trees go, pine, plum, bamboo and azalea are most popular; 
and in flowers, chrysanthemum, peony, iris, lily and orchid 
are most favoured. In preparation, the lower part of the cut 
plant is, firet of all, burnt, and is treated with salt, vinegar, 
alum, and sometimes vitriol. By this means, the life of the 
plant IS longer than it otherwise would be. Then it is cut, 
bent and twisted, and finally arranged properly. Every tiny 
twig or leaf plaj-s a special ssnmbolic part in portraying its 
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message. The fundamental principles followed in the ar- 
rangement of flowers, whatever form the arrangement may 
take, or to whatever school the person arranging them may 
belong, are three : The leading part (heaven), the subordinate 
part (earth), and the recondCng part (man) j any flower 
arrangement which does not embody these elements is con- 
sidered barren and dead The main part shooting up\vards 
represents “heaven,” a twig on the right bent sideways in the 
shape of a V denotes ** man,” and the lowest twig or branch 
on the left, the end slightly bent so as to point upwards, signi- 
fies “earth.” Three separate plants or branches, not neces- 
sarily of the same kind, are often used to represent these three 
elements. Special care should he taken of the nature of the 
flower, the place in which it is to be put, and the shape of 
the vase. The arrangement of flowers is quite inseparable 
from the Japanese life, as it is a necessity for the takinma 
(alcove), which is specially decorated and used for the display 
of a Japanese scroll picture or some other ornaments. 

Being considered most important for young women’s educa- 
tion, this art is very widely taught in girls’ high schools and 
among ladies of any social standing. After all, flosver arrange- 
ment is considered by the Japanese as a necessary means for 
training the peaceful frame of mind. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Japanese Playa — Star Actor* — Pup{>et Playi — Cinemaj, 
Kevuer, Ught Operar'ic Per/ormancM— Forrign-jtyJe Restau- 
rants— Japanese RestagrooM—Ochiya — Geisha Dances— 

Dance Halls— Cafes and Bars— Radio Broadcasting Service 
in Japan 

In the large theatres of Tokyo, Osaka and other big cities, 
J3panesej>bys naturally constitute the bulk of the perform- 
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a historical pla)rs known as the KoMi drama (see p 
lually produced. The women’s roles in this type of 
piaja blways taken by male actors, the acting being: symbolic 
rather than realistic, — actors portray women speaking in ^ 
falsetto voice. The star actors are seldom seen outside the 
Tokyo and Osaka theatres, while the stage setting and costumes 
worn by the actors are wonderfully decorative. In some of 
the theatres, modern plaj^s are performed by leading actors and 
actresses of the new school. The puppet play of Osaka (see 
p. 63) is one of the finest theatrical arts in Japan, and is 
strongly recommended as worth seeing. Most of the large 
theatres are built In Western style, some accommodating 3,000 
to 5,000 people, with the addition of restaurants and shop* 
ping booths. Another interesting dramatic entertainment in 
Japan is the play, (see p. 61), seen chiefly in Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Osaka and some other big cities. 

Cinemas, found almost everjnvhere, offer both Japanese 
and foreign Aims. Talkies, imported or domestic, are gaining 
popularity. The revues and light operatic performances have 
also obtained a strong hold on pleasure goers. The Takara- 
zuka Girls’ Opera Troupe and the Shochiku Revue have the 
greatest following. 

Foreign-style Restaurants and lunch-rooms in large num- 
bers are to be found in all the large cities of Japan, and even 
in remote places simple foreign dishes may be obtained in 
many Japanese restaurants. There are also Japanese restau- 
rants Kryariyd) everytvhere in the country, some of them in the 
large cities having a high reputation for their cuisine. 

Ochaya (lit. " tea-house ") forms other places of entertain- 
ment, differing but little from restaurants, however. The 
high-class echaya can receive its hundreds of guests and entertain 
them with the songs and laughter of gtisha, the professional 
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entertainers, whom it is the custom to summon at all Japanese 
banquets given in native style. Qenha may be hired at any 
time, the charge for their dance depending upon the reputation 
and number of the dancers. Among the gtiiha dances of a 
most elaborate nature the first place is given to what is known 
as the "cherry dance ** of the three great cities : Miyako 
Odori of Kyoto (Apr. lst-30th), Naniwa Odori of Osaka 
(April lst-24) and Azuma Odori of Tokyo (April lst-20). 

Dance*Halls are popular in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and 
other big cities. These halls generally maintain regular 
orchestras and scores of Japanese girl-dancers to act as partners 
for visitors, thus giving satisfaction to those coming over 
from abroad who are accustomed to social dancing in their own 
countries. 

Cafis and Bars have recently become very p')pul€‘ir in 
Japan. Their appearance enriches the colourful night life in 
cities and towns, the big streets of which are usually attractive 
with dazzling neon signs. For obtaining an insight into the 
Bohemian side of Japanese life, the better-class cafes and bars 
may be worth a visit by foreisn tounsts. 

Radio Broadcasting Service in Japan, though of rather 
recent origin (started in 1925), has made a wonderful develop- 
ment during the past ten years. The elaborate programs 
include, from time to time, speeches of prominent visitors 
from abroad and music or recitals by European and American 
masters. At present there are 25 broadcasting stations 
throughout the country, and they are connected by wire pro- 
ducing a complete network of radio service. Exchanges of 
radio programs ha» e often been made betu een Japan and the 
other countries of the world, (n 1935 the total listeners 
numbered 2,000,000. 
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Native anti Foreign Sports— Kendo— Judtv-^umo—Kyu- 
do — Sveirmning — Baseball — Tennis — Football — Golf— 
Rowing — Track and Field Sports— Horse Racing— Skiing 
and Skating— Hunting— Fishintf— Cormorant Fishing 

Sports in Japan may be divided into two, native and foreign. 
Of the former, those which still hold the interest of the people 
include Judo Qujutsu), Kendo (Kenjutsu), Sumo or Wres- 
tling, Kyudo or Archery, and swimming (native styles). 
Since the introduction of Western sports, however, the 
Japanese have turned their attention to the development of 
imported sports among themselves. During the past few 
decades they have made such a remarVable progress in the 
sports, as will be seen in the results they obtained at the Tenth 
Olympiad at Los Angeles in 1932 and the Davis Cup tourna- 
ment. Baseball stands pre-eminent among the imported forms 
of sport in the matter of popularity, and golf is beginning also 
to become popular with the opening of public courses. The 
following is a brief account of these sports, both traditional 
and Western. 

Kendo, the art of handling a sword, corresponds to 
European fencing and is as old as Japanese history. It was 
with the rise of the military class in the twelfth century, 
however, that fencing made its most rapid development. At 
present it is most popular among the police, military officers 
and students as a kind of gymnastic exercise, and as an aid to 
mental discipline. In practising Kendo, bamboo staves are 
used instead of swords, and the face and body are protected 
by guards. A match consists of three contests, the one who 
wins twice being considered the victor. National contests 
cake place nowadays at the annu^ tr.eeungs of the Butokukai, 
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or Association for Preservine the Martial Arts, in Kyoto, and 
at meetincs of the fencing cliampiom of the police, school, 
cic. 

Judo, internationally renowned nowaday's, is a kind of 
M'festling peculiar to Japan. While Kendo is not now of much 
practical \alue sshen men co out unarmed, Judu is a useful 
method of self-defence for women as well as men. The art 
of Judo is based on the utilization of the strength of your 
antaijonist to your own advantage, so that the weaker may 
actually osercome the stronger, ft was introduced into Japan 
in the 17th centurv by a naturalized Chinese, and gradually 
spread among the military classes. It was neglected, however, 
for a time after the Restoration (1868) and its revival was 
chiefly due to the efforts of Mr. Kano Jigor5, a member of 
the House of Peers and the superintendent of the Kodoksn, 
the centre of the art of Jud5, in Tokyo. 

Sumo is another form of wrestling, performed, chiefly, 
however, if not entirely, by professionals, who devote their 
life to acquiring and displaying the art. It is of very ancient 
origin, daring from as early as 23 B.C., and appears to have 
been patronized by the Imperial Court from generation to 
generation. During the Tofcugawa Shogunate, it received 
great encouragement and protection from the warrior classes, 
and the area for annual matches at Edo (Tokyo), selected in 
1781, still remains as the place of same function, now named 
the Kokugi»kan (National Game Amphitheatre). The W’restl- 
ing tournaments last for eleven days and are given twice a year 
in January and May. The Koloigi-kan can accommodate 
12^000 spectators. 

Kyudo, or Archery, is also an old art of shooting neces- 
sary for the military classes bi feudal times. It \v 2 s much 
practised during the Tokugawa Period, notwithstanding the 
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introduction of fire-arms. The Sanju-sangen-do at Kyoto, a 
temple thirty-three ktn^ or 396 ft. long, was greatly patronized 
for the practice of archerj', and later a temple of the same 
length, erected in Kdo (Tokyo), was also used for the same 
purpose. This graceful art has recently been revived, par- 
ticularly among students, as an aid to mental discipline. 

Svrimming is one of Japan’s major sports and has been 
handed down from time immemorial. It is quite natural that 
the people are adept in smmming, as the country is surrounded 
on all sides by the sea, easily accessible by the people. In 
addition, the temperature of the water in summer is such as 
to allow of prolonged immersion. The Western crawl, which 
was introduced into Japan, has been developed into a more 
perfect stroke by the Japanese, ajid they produced both World 
and Olympic records in the Los Angeles meet. An AlJ-Japan 
Swimming Championship contest is held annually by the Japan 
Aquatic Sports League which was organized in 1925. 

Baaeijall is played everywhere, as keenly as in the 
United States. There is intense rivalry among the nines of 
the universities, colleges, and schools, and among those of 
some of the cities, and organizations of various kinds through- 
out the country. Frequently American teams come to Japan 
to cross bate with Japanese teams, who also tour the United 
States. In the month of February 1935, the first Japanese 
professional baseball team visited America where they enjoyed 
considerable success and popularity. The greatest attractions 
of the game in Tokyo are the matches organized by the leading 
universities of the capital, in spring and autumn. In the 
Kwansai distnct, tournaments held by the secondary schools 
in the spring and summer also attract large crowds. Among 
many stadiums of varying size, the Jingu Stadium in Tokyo 
and the Koshien Stadium near Ossdui are typical ones 
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Tennw is rhe most popubr of the importod games, after 
baseball. Tennis courts are to be found almost everywhere, 
and the game h plajed by both men anti women. Some of 
Japan’s players have attained international renown in the con- 
tests for the Davis Cup. 

Football was introduced into Japan later than baseball and 
tennis, but it has already acquired a strong hold on the 
colleges and universities. The Japan Football Association 
was organized in 1921 in Tokyo, and since then both Associa- 
tion and Rugby football have become popular. 

Golf has also gained ground in Japan recently, and clubs 
are to be found In practically all large cities and their environs. 
There are about sixty links in all. These have been laid 
out in good situations by e.xperienced golf enthusiasts, and 
fulfil the most exacting requirements of players. 

Rowing has been taken up by the different colleges and 
universities, and contests are held every year. The River 
Sumida in Tokyo, and the River Seta, near Kyoto, are favourite 
resorts of the Tokyo and Kyoto University teams. 

Track and Field Sports came to Japan about half a century 
ago, but they have been enthusiastically taken up In 1912 
Japan took part in the World Olympic Games for the first 
time, and at the last Olympiad ihe> achieved comparatively 
good results, but not so brilliantly as did their team mates in 
the aquatic events. A national athletic meeting is held in 
the autumn every year in the Stxdiam of the Outer Garden 
of the Meiji Shrine in Tokyo, 

Horse Racing is gaining populanty, and turf fans increase 
year by year. The Tokyo Race Club’s Fuchii racecourse, 
in the suburbs of Tokyo, is the largest in Japan, having a total 
area of about 200 acres. Its spaaous stand can accommodate 
more than 23,000 spectators. 
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There are eleven big race clubs, of which the most popular 
arc the Tokyo at I’uchil, the Hanshin near Osaka and the 
Nippon at Yokohama. On the racecourse of each of the 
chibs, races are held semi-annually, viz. in spring (March- 
July) and autumn (August-December). 

Siding and Skating hate become very popular of recent 
years. A rough kind of skate, made from a piece of cursed 
b.amboo fastened to the foot by straw thongs, svas used from 
ancient times in northern Japan, but skating with steel skates 
was unknown till introduced by foreigners. There are several 
lakes good for skating, near Tokyo and in northern Japan. 
The Kanaj*a Hotel .nt Nikko provides a good skating rink for 
the use of its guests. 

Skiing was introduced about 1910 by an Austrian military 
officer attached to a Japanese regiment at Takada in Niigata 
Prefecture, where snowfalls ate heavy and plentiful. Japan, 
with chains of mountains running from north to south, 
abounds in good skiing slopes, which afford good scope for 
skiers of all degree of skill. 

Hunting. — Game is not abundant, but hoar, deer, hare and 
rabbits can be shot. Naturally, the haunts of these animals 
are more or less remote. Wild geese, ducks, and various 
species of vvater-fovvl are obtainable, as are also pheasants, 
pigeons, woodcock, quail, snipe, and other upland birds. The 
most likely places for a successful shooting trip may be 
learned through the several dealers in guns and ammunition, 
hotel managers, or through the Japan Tourist Bureau or 
other tounst agencies. The shooting season begins on October 
15 (September 15 in Hokkaido) and ends on April 15. 
Licenses maybe obtained from the local police authorities. 

Fishing. — All along the extensive seacoast of Japan and in 
the lakes, rivers, and streams of the country there is hshing. 
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The best inland fishlne ts in the stocked waters, notably those 
of the Nikko mountains and I^e Towada. Tiie hotel 
managers of these districts will direct the sportsman to the 
most promising places, and procure the necessary licenses for 
him. When planning a fislung trip it is advisable to consult 
dealers in fishing tackle, hotel managers, or the official of the 
Japan Tourist Bureau, or other tourist agencies, who, when 
they know the kind of fish the applicant desires to catch, will 
be able to direct him or secure the desired information for 
him. The fishing season begins and ends at different dates in 
the several localities, and varies according to the species, 
Cormorant Fishing is an interesting and classical method 
of catching ayw, a land of trout, by means of well-trained cor- 
morants. This fishing is practised in various parts of Japan, 
but the River Kagara, near Gifu, and the River Kiso, near 
Nagoya, are most celebrated for this spectacular mode of 
Catching fish. The season is from June to October. 


TRAVEL FACILITIES 

Japareie Government Railways— Availability of Tickets— 
Express aod Sleeping Berth Charges— Overland Trip through 
Japan— International Through Services — Taiwan Railways 
— Chosen Railways— South Manchuru Railways— Private 
Railways— Motor*cars and Jtnnkisha — Steamship Services 
—Air Services 

Railways 

Japanese Government Railways. — -Every important part 
or tourist point of Japan Proper is coni'eniently reached by 
the Go\emment Railw’aj's aod connecting branch lines and 
interurban lines of private railways. The Go\ernment Railways 
operate a system of 17,69Skm. (1935), to which extensions 
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the car window affords a welcome relief to the monotony of 
a railway tra\el in Japan. 

International ThrousK ServiccB.— The Government Rail- 
waj’s have arranced with s-arious steamship companies, and 
the nihrays in Chosen (Korea), Manchuria and Tai;s-an 
(Formosa), and even with those in China, U.S.S.R. and 
European countries, for throueh sers'ice to and from those 
P aces. Amone these services, the following are most note- 
worthy tor tourisH, tor particulars of which consult the tourist 
agencies : — 


Japan-China Throuph Passenjer Service, Japan-China 
Circular Tour, Japan-Chioa OverlanJ Tour, Japan-Manchuria 
I tOTush Service, and Japan-Manchuria Circular Tour. 

T«wan Government RmWaya— The principal raihvay 
development m Taiivan (Formosa) haa been mainly alone the 
east and west sides of the island, althoueh lines are eiadiially 
beine built or extended to interior points. The Government 
Railways hate a total leneth of about 624 m. Express trains, 
equipped iviih sleepine- and diuiue-care, are opemted on the 
trunk line of the island, from Kiirun (Keelune), the main N. 
entrance, to Takao, an important southern port (253 m.). 

Chosen Govemmeot Railwaya.-On the shortest interna- 
tional route between Europe and the Orient, the Chosen 
Government Raihvays constitute an important part. The main 
line benveen Fusan, the S. tenninal, and Antung, the N. 

n its other lines totaJJing about 

1,362 m. Perfectly appointed express and through trains with 

the most modern equipment are operated between Fusan and 
Mukden via Shingishu. 

South Manchuna Railways. — Manchuria is well served 
by the South Manchuria Railway Co., which has been called 
“a mighty empire builder." Its system, which covers 697 
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are be, ns constantly made. Both the punctnality of ttain 
semce and the modern accommodation of the tnins are the 
pnde of the Government Raihvays. All the lons-distance 
express trams are equipped srith sleepins and dininq cars 
modelled on fore, sn standards and other facilities demanded 
^ ^ ® public. In addition, observation cars are 

attached to l,m,ted expresses runnins from Tokyo to Kobe 
O tmonose as well as the ordinary expresses between 
Kyoto and Shtmonoseki. Between the larse cities, ordinaty 
and specal express trains are frequently run. In the dining 

aSLr'r T ■ 

rr,™,. I' T"" Government Railways also 

Fusan fK^^^ services between Shimonoseki and 1 

Uno a T?*' Moii, bettveen : 

Uno and Takamatsu, between Aomori and Hakodate, bettveen , 
Wakkana, and Odoman (Saghalien). etc. 

andarf "f ^Pmraodation are provided; Isr, 2n 

and „7' Tnn T '"""'"ine distances up tt 
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stanine point and the terminal is unlimited. 

Express Charges. — An extra charge is made on express 
trains. On the ordinar>' express, 1st cl. ¥ 2 up to 400 km. 
(248. Sm.), ¥3 up to 800 km. (497 m.), ¥3.75 over 801 
km.; 2nd cl., ¥1,30, ¥2.00, ¥2,S0 respectively, for the 
distances n.amed. On the Limited Express trains the extra 
charge is about twice that of the ordinary express. 

Sleeping Berth Charges. — 1st cl., loner ¥ 7, upper ¥ 5 ; 
2nd cl., lower ¥ 4.50, upper ¥ 3; 3fd cl., loner ¥1.50, mid- 
dle ¥ 1. SO, upper ¥0.80. The 3rd class sleeper is hardly 
recommendabie to tourists, as sheets and blankets are not 
supplied 

Free Allowance. — Baggage consisting of personal effects 
only, 1st cl., 60 kg. (about 132 lbs.); 2nd cl., 40 kg. (about 88 
lbs.)} 3rd cl., 30 kg. (about 66 lbs.) Excess wetght is charged 
for according to the ordinary parcel rate. 

Ovetland Trips Through Japan. — These may be made by 
through passengers holding steamer tickets to Japan from 
Europe, or to Shanghai or beyond from America, or vice 
versa, on application to the steamship companies concerned. 
Taking advantage of this priviledge, passengers may travel by 
rail between ports of call in Japan, without extra charge or at 
quite a small cost, thereby breaking the monotony of the sea 
travel. 

Railway Stations. — Besides the ticket, baggage, cloak, in- 
formation and telegraph offices, stalls, restaurants (foreign 
meals being served), and other facilities are found at all big 
stations. In the information office, English-spealang officials 
are ready to render the tourists all assistance needed in any 
possible way. At intermediate stations, vendors sell on the 
platform light refreshments, bottled tea and milk, cigarettes, 
sandwiches, sweets, etc. TTie malqng of a purchase through 
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the car tvindoiv affords a mlcome relief to the monotony of 
a railw’ay travel in Japan. 

InlernnUonal ThroUBh Services,— The Government Rail- 
ways ia\e arranged with various steamship companies, and 
the raihvays in Chosen (Korea), Manchuria and Taiwan 
Jhormosa), and ewn with those in China, U.S.S.R. and 

uropean countries, for through semce to and from those 
places. Among these services, the following are most note- 
wort y or tourists, for particulars of which consult the tourist 
agencies : — 


Japan-China Throueh Passenser Service, Japan-China 
ircu ar our, Japan-China Overland Tour, Jitpan-Manchuria 
Tinoueh Semce, and Japan-Manchuria Circular Tour, 
rmwan Government Railw.ya.-Tha principal railway 
evelopment m Taiwan (Formosa) has been mainly alons the 
CM and west sides of the island, althouch lines ate sradually 
^ns built or extended to interior points. The Government 
Mtvays have a total length of about 624 m. Express trains, 
r Jinins-cars, are operared on the 

irrance"', T (K=elunir), the main N. 

nee, to Tatao, an rmportant southern port (2S3 ra.). 

RaiIways.-0„ the shortest intema- 
Gov™ Orient, rhe Chosen 

Ime bT w “fwitate an important part. The main 
terLns in"”’.'’’'’ An.ung, the N. 

I 362 m* p tf i'”' °ther lines totailina about 

the m j erinctly appointed express and throujh trains with 

.'^'“•J^.-Msnehuria is well sened 
"a “Mchtirta Railm,, Co., which h» been called 

e ty empire builder.” Its system, which covers 697 
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miles of raihv'ay with the standard gauge of 4'8 1/2", is a very 
important part of the shortest route between Europe and the 
Orient, and also befiveen Tokyo and Peiping, the two great 
cities of the Orient. The Railway's equipment is high-grade 
throughout, its passenger compiartment Pullmans and dining- 
cars being similar to those used on American ratlnTiys. Its 
de luxe train called, "Asia”, is a new stream-lined super- 
express train, running between Dairen and Hsinking, 438.5 ra. 
in 8 1/2 hrs., at the aierage speed of about 51 m. per hour. 
The air conditioning equipments of tlie Steam Ejector System 
are installed in all the cars except the baggage and mail car, so 
that the air inside is not only free from dust and soot, but 
pleasantly cool in summer and warm in winter, with the aid 
of the supplementary heating apparatus. 

Fares .—Whereas Japanese Government Railways faxes 
previously mentioned are slightly higher for the first 80 km. 
than those of the Chosen, South Manchuria, and Taiwan 
Railways, the former decrease iviththe distance travelled, and 
the latter remain stationary. Also, the express extra charges 
of these railways are not much different, while the sleeping 
berth charges are all the same. 

Private Rtulways. — Besides the netvvork system main- 
tained by the Goiernment Railways, there are, in Japan 
Proper, 268 private railway companies, which number con- 
stantly increases, operating more than 4,499 miles. Some of 
the local or interurban private lines, most of which are 
electrically operated, are equipped with the most up-to-date 
accommodation, and afford very fine and comfortable transit. 
In addition to the extensile railway system aboie-mentioned, 
motor-bus sen ices are steadily dm eloping in places where 
railway facilities are not arailable, especially in mountainous 
districts. 
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Motor-cars and JinrikisKa , — Motor-cars for hire are to be 
met wth everywhere, and in the cities the txxl has reduced 


, “tiu m jjiu cities tne txxi nas reuu 

e num er of jinrikisha, or ricksha, to a minimum so t 

the nr>l*eh-. .. i . ' 


. • 1 , , w ncjcsna, to a mil 

le nc 's a ts now almost exclusively used as a romantic 
remin er of the old days. The charges for conveyances are 
reeulated by the pofice authorities of each place. In eeneral, 
ey are afmost similar to those of Tokyo, tvhich are : 

0 or-car .... ¥3-4 per hour, but mostly SO sen for 
Ta\i^ ih ^ or so for Ion? runs; 

• • . . 30 sen for the 1st mile, with 10 sen ex- 

Ricksha , . . Ssen'mV?’'®'!,"''™''’ 

. . Busen to ¥ 1 per hour. 




Steamship Services 

afFords^am'M'^T"T"-**^ raihvay service, the Japanese Empire 
excellent steamship services maintained with 

nearseas lin ^ Amon£ the numerous coastwise and 

are malni *** ' ^ ones frequently used by tourists 
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Tientsin Line Kobe — MoB — Tientsin, thrice weekly 

(O.S.K. & K.Y.K.). 

Tsuvran (Formosa) Line Kobe — Mojl— Kiirun (Keel- 

ung), thrice weekly (O.S.K. Sc K.Y.K.). 

Inland Sea Line -Osaka — Kobe — Beppu, twice daily 

(O.S.K.). 

Air Services 

At present, there is in Japan an increasing number of pas- 
senger air services in operation, which are maintained by'the 
Japan Air Transport Company and two other companies. But 
this fastest means of conveyance is confidently expected to 
make rapid progress in this country. Besides the long-distance 
air route between Tokyo and Dairen {sj.x return trips weekly) 
as mentioned below, a Shanghai service and some others will 
be inaugurated by the same company in the near future. 


Tofcyo-Nagoya Line : 

1 5/6 hrs., 

¥20 

Nagoya-Osaka „ 

5/6 hr. 

¥10 

Osaka-Fukuoka ,, 

3 hrs. 

¥35 

Fukuoka-Keijo „ 

4 hrs. 

¥40 

Keijo-Dairen ,, 

3 1/6 hn. 

¥46 


The Tokyo-Shimizu (161 m.), via Shimoda, is run by the 
Tokyo Air Transportation Co., and the Osaka-Matsuyama 
Line (180 m.), via Takamatsu, by the Japan Aviation Research 
Institute. 


HOTELS AND RYOKAN (INNS) 

American and European Piany and their Charges— Japan 
Uotsi Astociation— Japaitete Iiww and their Accommodation, 
Equipment, Manner of Service, etc.— Japanese Beddinp— 
Bathing— Room and Meal Chatget in Japuese Inns— “Tea 
Money’* and Tips 

In tl e principal cities and tourist resorts foreign-style hotels 
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are to be found. A'fost of them are really fine hotels 
Avith every modern convenience and well-equipped accom- 
modation, excellent cuisine and attentive service. Uniformed 
runners” of the principal hotels meet trains and steamers 
and assist the guests in all possible ways. TJie American 
plan with a flat charge for room and meals Is mostly adopted, 
but some hotels are run on the European plan (room only) of 
on both plans. The average rate for a single room on the 
American plan at a first-class hotel is ¥12-15 and on the 
European plan ¥ 5-9 per day; while the aterage rate at a 
second-class hotel is ¥ 6-10 on the American plan and ¥3-7 
on the European plan. It is the custom with hotel patrons in 
Japan to leave a tip of 10 percent when paying their bills. 
The leading foreign-style hotels are organized under the name 
of the Japan Hotel Association, ** with the object of co-opera- 
tion in providing for tourists’ needs. For any information 
required apply to the Secretary of the Association, c/o Traffic 
Bureau, Japanese Government Railways, or to any office of 
the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, Travel Dept, 
of American Express Co., or to any other tourist agency. 

Besides these foreign-style hotels, there are many excel- 
lently-accommodated ry.>4an Oapanese inns) where one may 
have the novel experience of living in the Japanese way. 

ough the accommodation, equipment and manner of sen'- 
ices in Japanese pratan differ widely from foreign require- 
ments, overseas visitors will probably be able to turn all seeming 
inconvenience and discomfort into an interesting study and 
experience, acting as Romans in Rome.” However, most 
of the good Japanese hotels are provided with all modem 
faculties and strenuous efforts are being made by them for the 


• The list of Member Hotel, will be found at the end of .he Booh. 
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betterment of their e«iuipmcnt In order to meet the require- 
ments of foregn quests. 

In Japanese buildintts no hooK or shoes are allotted, and 
cuests hate to take them off at the entrance. Slippers .are 
placed at the entrance for the use of truests, but they should use 
them only on the corridors and take them off when enterinfj a 
room covered with Japanese mats — fatami. It is preferable 
for tjuests to fix the hotel rate as soon as they are settled, and 
also notify the keeper of the penod of their sojourn. The 
rooms given to guests are to be used as their sitting and bed- 
rooms, as well as their dining rooms. Guests should be 
specially particular liow they treat the floor matted « ith tatamt. 
The entire space may almost be compared with the surface of 
sofas or chairs provided m foreign rooms. Guests should, 
tlierefore, treat the matted floor svith al) possible care and keep 
it clean, just as they would treat sofas or beds at liome. The 
Japanese are accustomed to sit on cushions placed on the 
mats, but some inns provide chairs for the use of foreign 
guests. No bedsteads arc provided in Japanese rooms, but 
Japanese bedding is laid out .at the time the guests retire and 
is taken away as soon as they get up. All the doors in 
Japanese buildings are shut at night, but their construction is 
such that no fears need be entertained with regard to one's 
health, even if all the doors are shut. 

All the guests are expected to wash their hands and faces 
in a common lavatory, and such toilet must not be performed 
in their own rooms. Shaving may however be done in their 
rooms, hot water being brought on request. Common bathing 
is customary, but privacy in the bath-room can usually be 
Secured by request to the innkeeper. Foreign guests should 
bear in mind that the Japanese do not wash themselves in the 
bath-tub, but wash their bodies thoroughly with soap and hot 
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w'ater before entering it, and simply get into the bath in order 
to warm themselves. Soap must on no account be used in the 
tub. It must therefore all be carefully rinsed from the body 
before the bather enters the tub. 

It is the general custom with the Japanese inns to charge 
per diem for a room or suite of rooms and two meals (evening 
meal and bteakfasOj the midday meal U always charged for 
extra, and ne%’er served unless ordered. The ordinary’ charge 
per day in laige cities and noted resorts is ¥ 4-7, the midday 
meal costing between ¥1.50 and ¥2.50. Besides the pay- 
ment, guests in Japanese inns are expected, according to the 
old custom, to give the innkeepers a certain amount of money 
(usually 30^ of the bill paid) as chadai (“tea-money”) and to 
offer the servants a tip, the minimum being ¥ 1 a person per 
day. It is usual to pay both the "tea-money” and the tips 
when paying the bill, leaving the innkeeper to distribute the 
tips among the servants. However, the tea-money is often a 
nuisance to the guests, there being no uniform rate, and the 
rate should be decided upon according to favours granted or 
service required. The custom is gradually being abolished. 
The inns named on the Hotel Coupons issued by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau include 1st class inns where no chadai is ac- 
cepted, located at the principal places throughout the country, 
including excursion resorts. The coupons will thus be found 
of great service to overseas visitors. 

TOURIST ADVANTAGES 

Board of Tourist Industry— Japao Tourist Bureau — Other 
Tourist Agencies— English-speaking Guides— Fee for a 
Licensed Guide— I’opularity of English in Japan— Coupon 
F.xcursion Tickets 

The Board of Tourist Industry was established in 1930 in 
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the Department of Raihvaj's for the encouragement of tourist 
travel in Japan. This official ot^anization aims at the pre- 
servation of historic and scenic spots, as svell as ancient works 
of art, at the development of pleasure resorts and the provision 
of proper accommodation, at the improvement of means of 
communication and the training of guides as well as at the 
rationalization of the methods lu>w to advertise Japan. 
Literature of travel, photographs, and motion-picture films 
showing the scenery or customs of the country will be 
supplied or lent upon application. 

The Japan Tourist Bureau «as established tn 1912 as a 
joint enterprise of the Government and private railways, 
steamship companies, hotels, and other interests catering 
to overseas visitors. It » not conducted as a money- 
making enterprise ; its services are rendered free, its aim being 
to assist travellers and businessmen in every possible way. It 
will be pleased to furnish travel information, plan tours, 
arrange itineraries, make estimates of expenses, secure hotel 
accommodation, make sleeping-car reservations, check bag- 
gage, provide letters of introduction, social and business, 
obtain admission to private pbces of interest, museums etc., 
sell traveller’s cheques in Yen currency, issue raihvay, steam- 
ship and aeroplane tickets to all points in Japan, Formosa, 
Korea and Manchoukuo, and the circular tour tickets to 
Manchoukuo and Ctuna at reduced rates. Through passages 
are also arranged to the principal aties in Europe via the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. The Bureau has its head office in 
the Tokyo Station building, and many branches or local offices 
in Japan, Korea, Formosa, Manchoukuo, China, and the 
United States of America (New York and Los Angeles), as 
well as a number of agencies in the principal seaports and 
cities of the world. The location of offices of the Bureau is 



HOW TO REACH JAPAN 


to Yokohama. N.V.K, Line, 13 days to Yoko- 
hama. 

From Europe : — 

London: N.Y.K. Line, 38 days (per S.S. Tenikuni 
& Yasulcuni) or 41 day's (per " class steamers) 
to Kobe. P. & O. Steam Navigation Co., 42 days to 
Kobe. 

Liverpool : Blue Funnel Line, 39 days to Shanghai, 
where connection is made to Japan ports. 

Hamburg : Hamburg-Amerifca Line, 52 days to Shang- 
hai, connected to Japan ports. Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
55-60 days to Yokohama. 

Marseilles : Messageries Maritimes, 33-34 days to Kobe. 
N.Y.K. Line, 34 days to Kobe. 

Naples : N.Y.K. Line, 30-32 days to Kobe. 

Trieste : Lloyd Triestino. 24 days to Shanghai, con- 
nected to Japan pons. 

From Australia : — 

Sydney; N.Y.K. Line, 26 days to Kobe. Eastern & 
Australian S.S. Line, 30 days to Kobe. 

From East Coast of South America ; 

Buenos Aires via Rio de Janeiro : O S K I ine 67 
days (African Line) or 65-67 days (South' American 
Line) to Yokohama. 

From West Coast of South America ; 

Valparaiso via Mexico & U.S.A. : N.Y.K. Line 45-55 
days to Yokohama, 

From British India : — 


Various lines from Bombay and Calcutta ; Botnbay-Kobe 
by N.Y.K, Line, 24 days, and Calcurta-Kobe bv 
O.S.K. Line, 29-33 days. 

From Netherlands East Indie 


HOW TO JtEAai JAPAS 


Several lines from Sourabajra { Snurahaya*Kobe hy O.S. 

K. Line, lS-20 day*. 

TraNtUen should consult the steamship companies and 
tourist acencics whose olnces or representatives are in every 
important city of the world, for detailed information, fares, 
accommodation offered, etc., at the rtme of their intended 
visit. These items are not covered in this Guide because 
frequent chances make such data untcliahle. 

The N.Y.K. Line, the largest and oldest shippine com- 
pany of Japan, owns and operates an efficient fleet of over 
ISO vessels, with a total tonnace of more than 8SO,000 tons 
cross. The company’s ftaj (two honiontal red stripes on a 
white e«>«nd) IS a familiar Sfclit in all the principal pom of 
the world. 

A vast buildinc pfojram of supenor ships with the ag- 
grecate gtoss tonnage of 120,000 and cost of eighty million 
yen, was completed in 1930. Nine motor vessels of the most 
up-to-date accommodation were placed in their respective 
.services as follows : — Oricnt-Califomia Service (Fortnightly), 

‘ Asama Maru,” “ Chichibu Maru ” and “ Tatsuta Maru ” 
(17,000-17,500 tons) 5 Oriem-Seatde Service (Foitnichtly), 
*' Hiye Maru,” “ Hikavs-a Maru” and Heian Maru” 
(11,622 tons)? Japan-Europe Service (Fortnightly), "Yasu- 
kuni Maru " and “ Terufcuni Mam” (12,000 tons); South 
American Service (W. Coast, Monthly), “ Heiyo Warn ” 
(10,000 tons). These motor-ships have some weU-arranged 
Japanese rooms, in vshich foreien tourists can have an 
attractive foretaste of Japan before reaching the country. 

The 03.K. Line, one of the largest steamship com- 
panies of Japan, also maintains e.vtensive services, of which 
the South American Line or “ Round-the-World ” service is 
noteworthy. It runs; Yokohama-Kobe-Hongkong-Smgapore- 
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given at the end of this Guide. 

Other Tourist Agencies are those of American Express 
Co., Yokohama ; Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., and Wagons- 
Lits Co., Yokohama and Kobe. Through these offices can 
be obtained the railway or steamship tickets and full informa- 
tion regarding travel to and in Japan. 

Guides. — Tourists speaking English will have little dif- 
ficulty in travelling in Japan, Almost everywhere' they go> 
they will have a chance to find people who understand English. 
English is mostly taught in the secondary schools, and this ac- 
counts for the wide use of the language. In all the foreign- 
style hotels, the long-distance express trains and many shops 
in large cities, English is spoken. Visitors, however, who 
desire to travel with the utmost comfort and to gain an under** 
standing of things Japanese, are advised to hire English-speak- 
ing guides. In svich matters the tourist agencies and e^■efy 
hotel manager will be glad to give advice and assistance. The 
fee for a licensed guide is about ¥ 10 a day, besides hotel and 
travel expenses. 

Coupon Excursion Tickets.— The tickets, known as Yu- 
ranken, issued by the Japan Tourist Bureau, .ire highly 
recommended for overseas visitors who wish to be quite care- 
free while travelling in Japan. They enable the holders, not 
only to take a car or any other convenient form of convejance 
available without the trouble of buying tickets, but also entitle 
them to hotel accommodation if desired. The tickets cover 
plaices of scenic beautj*, hot-spring and health resorts, and 
‘t er places of interest, famous for mountaineering, sea-hath- 
ag, skiing, golf, etc. They give a reduction of 10—40 per cent 
» passengers on Government lines (2nd and 3rd class) and 
'ther means of transponation mentioned on the tickets. 



HOW TO REACH JAPAN 

From the Usifed Ststes— From Csaada— From Europ^ 

From East and West Coasts of S. Arnena 

—From BritUti India— From Netherhads E. India— N.V.K. 
and O.S.K.—TraDS-Siheriaa Route 

Japan can be very easily and comloitably reached from any 
part of the world. There are numerous steamsHp services 
from North and South America on the east and from Europe 
on the nest. The fares to and from Japan are the lowest in 
the world, takro" the distance and service into consideration. 
Those desirous of quick oterland travel can use the Trans- 
Slhcrian Railway, which ts connected with the luxurious 
South Manchuria and Chosen Railways under Japanese 
management. 

From the United States ; — 

New York t Dollar S. S. Line—*' Ronnd-the-World ” 
sen ice via Panama canal— 39 days to Yokohama. 

San Francisco : Nippon Yusett Kaisha {N.Y.K. Line) 
and Dollar S.S. Line, both 14 days to Yokohama, via 
Honolulu. 

Los Anpelej : N.'k.K. Line (tia San Francisco & 
Honolulu) and Osaka Shosen Kalsha IO.S.K. Line), 
both 17 days w Yokohama. Dolbr S.S. Line (via 
San Francisco k Honolulu), 18 days to YokoKama, 
Matrsk Line, 17-18 days to Yokohama. 

Seattle : NA.K. Line (via Vancouver), 14 daj's to 
Yokohama. American Mail Line (via Victoria), 13 
days to Yokohama. 

PottUnd , N,\ .K. Line, 14 days to Yokohama. Sates 
Steamship Lire, 15 days to Yokohama, 
rtotn Canada; 

V.K.o,.r; Cuadan P.cif.t S.S. Lire, 9-14 dap 
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Colombo-Cape Towri-Rio de Janeiro-Santos-Buenos Aires- 
New Orleans-Los An8:e!es-Yokohama. Five motor-ships 
with up-to-date design have been allotted to this world-rvide 
service, two “ Rio de Janeiro Maru ** type ships (each 9,626 
tons) and three of “ Santos Mam type (each 7,267 tons). 

Of the domestic services for which the company is im 
raensely popular wnth the travelling public, the following are 
to be mentioned : “Midori Mam*' and * aumire Mam 
(both 1,725 tons), ** Murasaki Mam " and “ Kurenai Mam * 
(both 1,600 tons), the so-called “ Four Queens of the Inland 
Sea,’* pl^ng through the scenic Inland Sea ; ‘ Horai Mam, 

'* Tafcachiho Mam ” and ** Mizuho Mam “ (8,200-9,200 
tons), the trio of the company's Kobe-Keelung Service. 

Trans-Siberian Route: — ^The Trans-Siberian jRaiJu'ay 
provides a quick route from Europe, the connection with 
Japan being effected by steamship services from Vladi- 
vostok, Fusan, or Dairen. Tickets are on sale at the offices 
of leading tourist agencies, and travellers are advised to con- 
sult them for detailed information at the time of their propos- 
ed journey. 

From Siberia there are four routes to Japan : (1) via Har- 
bin and Vladwostok to Tsumga (35 hrs.) on the Japan Sea » 

(2) via Harbin, Hsinking, Mukden, Fusan and Shimonoseki ! 

(3) via Harbin, Hsinking, Dairen and Shimonoseki } (4) via 
Havarovsk and Vladivostok. Of these, the second route, 
ivith 122 miles of waterway (8 hrs.) between Fusan and 
Shimonoseki, has the shortest sea voyage. The journey 
from London and Paris to Tok}’o is made in 15 daj^s, a* 
compared with about 33 days necessitated for the journey by 
sea from Marseilles via Suez to Tokj’o. 



INFORMATION FOR VISITORS 

Climate aad ClotUcg— Passport and Customs Examination- 
Currency— Travelling Expenses— English Papers and Perio- 
dicals— Embassies, Legaticms and Consulates— Post and Tele- 
grams— Fortified Zones— Weights and Measures— Shopping 

Climate and ClotKing. — Japan c'ctends over many degrees 
of latitudes, from the Kurife Islands in the north to Formosa 
in the south. In consequence there is a great variety of 
climate and temperature. Japan Proper, however, has about 
the same climate as that of the middle belt of the United 
States and the central and southern parts of Europe. 
The clothing worn in the different seasons in those sec- 
tions is suitable for Japan. Tourists are advised that while 
Japan is hot in the summer months of June, July and August, 
at other seasons of the year it is decidedly coo], if not cold, 
and u'arm clothing is required. Raincoats should be included 
in the outfit, especially so in the rainy season which sets in 
about the middle of June and lasts three or four weeks. 

Passports aod Customs Ezamlnation. — All overseas 
visitors to Japan must possess a passport, vised as a rule 
by a Japanese Consul stationed m the country where the 
passport IS taken out. Citizens or subjects of a nation 
with which the Japanese Gosernment has a reciprocal ar- 
rangement for eliminating the siseing of passports as mention- 
ed here in brackets, however, are not required to obtain 
Japanese vises on the passport (Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Czecho-SIov-akia, Eschonia, Finland, France, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Latvia, 
Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Norway, Spam, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and British subjects in Hongkong). Ordinarily, passports 
are not needed after landing in Japan or for travel in the 
country', but it is advisable to carry them, as the police are 
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trip proposed. Howe%’er, ti» arerage expenses per day, ex- 
cept those for a guide, may roughly be estimated at H40, 
comprising the following items : ¥15, hotel chaiges, including 
three meals ; ¥10, motor-care fare for 2 hrs. ; ¥11, 1st class 
railway fare for 100 miles (including express charge) ; and 
¥4, incidental expenses. 

English Newspapers and Periodicals. — Japan Adrerriser 
and Japan Times, both in Tokyo ; Japan Chronicle, Kobe ; 
Osaka Maimchi (English Edition), Osaka ; Nagasaki Press, 
Nagasaki j Seoul Press, K«;5 ; Manchurian Daily News, 
Dairen; etc. Japan Magazine (things Japanese), monthly ; 
Tourist (tratel S: things Japanese), monthly; N.Y.K. 
Trasel Bulletin, monthly; Travel in Japan, quarterly; 
Contemporary Japan (renew of Japanese affairs), quarterly; 
Japan Year Book ; Year Book of Japanese Art ; etc. Details 
regarding any of the periodicals in English may be obtained 
from Messrs. Maruzen & Co., Tokyo, or from the K?5- 
bunfcan (“ Chrisri.in Literature Societ}* ”), Tokyo. 

Foreign Emhassles, Legations, and Consulates.— Al- 
most e^ery country in the world has one or more rep- 
resenfati\-es in Japan. The embassies and legations are , 
located in Tokyo, as are some of the consulates. Con- 
sulates are established in all large cities and commercial 
centres. Their locarion and address can be ascertained 
through the hotels, or the Japan Tounst Bureau, or other 
tourist agencies. 

Post and Telegrams. — Japan has a complete postal 
system, both for domestic and foreign mail matter. The 
postal rates are as follows : In Japan, 3 sen for an ordinary 
letter, 1 1/2 sen for a postcard ; abroad, 10 sen and 6 sen 
respectively 

Charges for Telegrams : In Japan Proper, 30 sen for the 
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first 5 words of a Romanized messace, and 5 sen extra for 
each added word, in charges for international telegrams 
great differences p.'cvall. From Japan the rate per word is 
¥3.31 to New York, and ¥2.72 to almost all countries in 
Europe. Deferred foreign messages, half the above rates. 
Japan is now linked up with the world by international tele- 
phone. Rates are not high ; for instance, the charge for 
New York or Washington is ¥120 and tliat for London or 
Berlin ¥100, all for the first three minutes, and every ad- 
ditional 1 min. or fraction thereof, 1/3 of the minimum rate. 

Photographing, Sketching, etc. — Visitors may fake photo- 
graphs and sketch throughout Japan, e.xcept in the following 
zones (refer to the map attached to this Guide); 

Tsugaru Straits (covering Hakodate and vicinity, as well as 
the \icinity of Cape Omasaki on the opposite shores of the 
Main Island), Ominato (northern e.xtremity of the Main 
Island), Tokyo Bay (covering Kanazawa, Kamakura, Yoko- 
suka, Zushi, and all other places of the Miura Peninsula, as 
well as the W. coast of the Bost> Peninsula), Chichl-jima Is. 
(Bonin Islands), Maizuru Oapan Sea coast, covering the 
vicinity of Ama-no-hashidate), Yura (entrance to Osaka^Bay, 
covering the districts on the Kitan and Naruto Straits, in 
which are included Wakayama, Muya, and about a half of 
Awaji Island), Kure (covering Hiroshima Bay in which are 
included a half of Miyajima Island, Kure, and vicinity), 
Shimonoseki (TOvering Shimonosefci, Moji, Kokura, Yawata, 
Olio, and vicinity), Hoyo Straits (covering Saganoseki, the 
vicinity of Cape Sata, and part of the district on Saiki Bay). 
Saseho and Nagasaki (covering Ifcj Island, Oshima Island, 
and vicinity), Tsushima (island in the Korean Channel), 
Amami-Oshima Island (Kagoshima Pref.), Chinkai Bay and 
Fusan (both on southern extremity of Korea), Genzan (east 
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coast of Korea), Port Arthur (Ryoiun), Datren, Keelung 
(Formosa), and Mako (Pescadores). 

It will be noted that sereral places visited by tourists are 
wthin some of these zones, but at Kamakura, Miyajima and 
Miyazij (Ama-no-hashidate), although in prohibited zones, 
there are certain places where photographs may be taken. It 
is best to ascertain from hotel managers, captains of steamers 
On the Inland Sea, or at the offices of the Japan Tourist 
Bureau or other tourist agencies where photographs may be 
taken without penalt}’ in any given locality. Offenders against 
the regulations are liable to ha\e tl)eif cameras confiscared and 
to be prosecuted. 

Weights and Measures. — ^The Metnc System has been 
introduced into Japan since 1893, and was adopted in 1924 
as the official weights and measures, but there will re> 
main a long time before it is used completely for business 
in general. In view of this fact, the useful old weights -and 
measures are mentioned in the following table ' 

1 shaht’^'i ft. 

1 /tfft (6 m.«»6 ft. 

1 efiS (60 icn)®*l09 m.*“120 yds. 

1 W (36 r.45)*=4 km. «=*2 1/2 mtles. 

I iin (160 /rrjffiw/)*“600 crs.=*l 1/3 lbs. 

1 hi'^in (1000 wsMJn'}=*3 3/4 kgs. = 8 1/4 lbs. 

1 /3*=l/5 Iiter“l/3 pt. 

1 jie (10 r3)“2 Iiters=*l/2 gal. 

Sanitation and Medical Services. —Japan is equipped 
svith a modem sanitary s>’stem of a high standard. In the 
Department of Home Affairs there is a Sanitary Bureau as 
a central organ for contmlllng all matters relating to public 
h>'giere. Subordinate to it are a number of consulting bodies 
and also c\rerjmcntal or investigating institutes or faborato- 
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ries. Water-works have become common in most of the 
cities or towns, and everjrwhere is found an abundant supply 
of good drinking water. Sanitarion is improving, and any 
break of epidemic disease is veiy successfully combatted. 

There are a large number of excellent hospitals, both Gov- 
ernment and private, maintained by capable and skilful 
physicians, many of them speaking English, German or 
French. 

Shopping. — Japan may be regarded as one big bazaar. 
Every place of note has a number of beautiful and attractive 
things, sold as souvenirs. Among the myriads of charactens- 
tic products of the Orient, the following may be specially re- 
commended : Satsuma porcelain of Ijuin In Kagoshima 
Prefecture, dolls of Hakata, tortoise-shell wares of Nagasaki, 
cloisonne of Nagoya, silk damascene and lacquer wares of 
Kyoto, pearls of Toba, etc. These articles may be purchased 
at department stores and reliable “speciality shops *’ in large 
cities. They are also on sale in the Local Products Museums 
found in various cities. In large cities such as Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Kobe, and Kyoto, there are one or more 
department stores, comparable to the handsomest department 
stores in the world. At all tourist points outside the large 
centres, enterprising merchants have established shops, where 
a wide range of fine art and other objects is on sale. English 
is spoken in all these shops. 
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PRINCIPAL cmES AND 
TOURIST RESORTS 
YOKOHAMA (F 4 *) 

Yokohama, the principaJ port of arrival of vessels from 
America, lies on the west side of Tokyo Bay, on the shore of 
a headland facing nonh-easr. It is approached from the 
Pacific through the Uraga Channel, passing through Miura 
Peninsula on the left and Boso Peninsula on the right. As 
ships draw near the entrance of the bay, the island of Dshima 
with its active volcano, Mt. Mihara, and the majestic form of 
Mt. Fuji come into view, if the day is clear. Going farther 
Into the bay, there may be seen on the left, Uraga and 
Yokosuka ) the former being celebrated for the beach where 
stands a monument commemotating the first arrival of Com- 
modore Pcrrj’ in 1853, and the latter, one of the principal 
nasal stations of Japan, being also interesting for its association 
with Will Adams, who came to Japan in 1600 and whose 
family vault stands on a hill behind the city. Soon afterwards, 
the world-famous Yokohama, bristling with thousands of masts, 
is reached. The port lies only twenty miles from Tokyo. 

When opened to foreign trade in 1859, as the result of the 
treaty with America negotiated by Commodore Perry, Yoko- 
hama u as a mere fishing siWage with only elghty-sesen houses 
but its situation as a port and as a gateway to Tokj-o and the 
interior, and the constmetion of a breakwater in its harbour 
established it during the following sixty years as the foremost 

• For tb«ie fcur« rff*t to the Miy wthc eodot ilus GwJe. 
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trade port of Japan. The foreign trade of Yokohama for 1933 
amounted to ¥ 957,242,000, of which the exports took 
¥ 500,888,000 and the imports, ¥456,354,000; representing: 
25 per cent of the whole volume of foreign trade by Japan in 
the same year. The exports consist of raw silk, silk good<, 
canned goods, refined sugar, etc. and the imports, of 
cotton, oil, wool, wheat, wood, etc- 

The city of Yokohama covers an area of 50.87 sg. m. and 
is divided into five wards (tu), of which the Central ward 
(Naka-ku) occupies the most important business section. The 
population of Yokohama has now increased to 682,600 
(1933), including 4,278 foreigners. 

Hotel* : New Grand, Bund, Centre, BIuiT. Runneri from 
hstelt, u well a* from the Tokjo hotels, and repreteDtatives of Tariou* 
tourist agencies, express companies and guide associations, meet steamer 
passengers, take charge of baggage, etc. 

Railway: There are several stations in the city, of which the 
most Important are those of Sakuragicho and Yokohama. SakuragichO 
Station is the terminal of the Tokyo-Yokehama electric train service of 
the Government Railways (a S'tnin. motor^nr ride from the pi*0‘ 
Yokohama Station is on the main line between Tokyo and Kobe, and h 
connected with Sakuragicho by electric train (J min.). The fastest train 
between Yokoluma and Tokyo take* about JO minute*. The electric 
trains from Sakuragicho lake about 40 minute* to Tokyo. 

Between Vokohama and Tokyo, there are two more eleetic line*, 
operated by private companies, the Keihin Line and the Tokyo* Yoko- 
hama Line, both starting from Vokohama Station. Tlie Keihia Lin* 
runs along Tokjo Bay to Slilnagawa, the fouth>wettem gateway to the 
capital I while the Tokyo-Vokohama Line, known as TSyoko Line, takes 
north-easterly course and reaches Tokyo at Slubuya on the west of the 
nieiropoH*. Another line, worthy of mention for touHits, is the Shonsn 
Klecirie line, wJdch connect* Vokohama with various touriit points In 
the Miura PeniniuJa such u Kanaaaw., S^uslii, Vokoiuka and Ungi- 
Shopping! The main slwppiog street* are BenfendSri, Ilonchil-dStl 
IterakiehikHlorf. The Urge,* store* are Matsuya (near YoshlJ. 
llnJge), Nonwaya and kkWienya (both at l.eokicho) department stores 
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whtre different kinds of Japnncse ^ods may be purclmed. 


Places of Interest 


Yokohama Park was oricinatly laid out for the use of foreign- 
ers when the Settlement was set apart for foreign residence. It is a 
recreation ground not fir from the Customs Pier. 

^ Nofeyama Park lies on the slope of the hill and commands a wide 
new. The largest park in Yokolwma, Nogeyaraa Pack, contains a good 
example of Japanese landscape-gardening. Near the park stands the 
P-arthquake Memorial Hal], in which numerous relics of the disaster of 
192J are shown. 

Kamon-yama, not for from Sikungicho Station, is named after li Ka- 
mon-no-kimi, the Premier of the Shogun lemoelii He was assassinated 
near the S.\kurada Gate of the Sliogun's Pahcc in Tokyo in 1«0, on ac- 
count of hit favouring the opening ol the country toforeignen The 
lUtue was erected in the park in 1910. 


Silk Cendtdoning House stands a short way from the Cusloiiis 
tet. It provides (or the free testing ol samples of silk for shipment, so 
M to ensure standards of quality. Cards of inspection can be obtained 
»t the omeei of the tourist ageneies. 

todusisiel Museum is located near the 
** caw materials and manufactured goods 
, , * Nrts of Japan are on view. Information coocerning foreign 
trade c« be obtained at the museum on application. 

cm, f '“'* «»V.miteH:ho (Bluff). Here is the 
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from Yokohama Station) has laid out one of the best golf courses io 
Japan. VisUting players must be introduced by a member. 

Sugita Plum Garden is situated on the seashore at the terminus of 
the street tramways. Many of the trees are more than 200 years ^oldi 
and when in full bloom, about the end of February, the garden is consider- 
ed one of the most beautiful fiora] sights in this locality. 

Farther to the south by the Shooan Electric Railway, several places of 
interest may be visited i Kanazawa, noted for its so-called “ 

Views ” and the Kanazawa Bunko (library), originally founded in 1275 ; 
Yokosuka and Uraga, both as previously mentioned (also see p. 109). 
From Uraga a motor-bus trip may be enjoyed round the Miura Peninsula 
via Misaki, at the soutliem end of the peninsula and well-known for its 
beauty as well as the hfarinc Biological Laboratory of Tokvo Imperial 
University. The drive from here lo Zushi via Hayama, covering the 
south-western margin of the peninsula, is delightful. 

Motor-car Excursions 

Many interesting ruotor-car trips can be made from Yokohama to 
Kamakura, Hakooe, Atami, Nikko, etc. at moderate clarges. The 
round trip to Kamakura takes about 3 hrs. 30 min. and costs some ¥ lf> 
Of if the picturesque island of Enoshima is included, a round trip of 5 
hrs. may be made at a cost of Y 23. A trip round the Miiwa Peninsula, 
including a visit to the monument erected in memory of Commodore 
Perry, takes 8 hrs. at a coss of some ¥ 33. Farther afield lie Aumi and 
Ito (12 hrs. j overnight, ¥75), Miysnosluta and lake Hakone (10 hrs.} 
overnight, ¥ 75), the Fuji Lakes (17 hrs.} overnight, ¥ 105), Mt. Takao 
(10 hrs.; ¥30), Okutama (11 hrs.; ¥40), KiLko (16 hrs.; overnight, 
¥ 100). Other interesting trips can also be arranged, particulars of which 
may be obtained at the ofSce of the Japan Tourist Bureau. 

En Route to Tokyo.— Along the 18m. (28.8km.) of ralhvay between 
Yokohama and Tokyo there is almost a continuous line of towns and 
villages, interspersed with a few small farms, the workers and growing 
crops being most interesting to first-time visitors. The principal places 
of interest on the way are i— The SSpji Temple at Tsurumi, the head- 
quarters of the lifge Soto sect (Zen Buddhism), one of the noted structures 
»* the Kagetsuen, an amutement 
^ electric car from Kawasaki Station, 

too 
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is associated with the celebrated priest. Kobo Daishi (774-834), one of the 
founders of esoteric Buddhism in Japan. Ikegamijdonmonji, a famous 
temple of the powerful Nicluren sect, is Im. from Kamata Station . The 
old dismantled forts (Odiiba), which were built in the middle of the last 
century as .1 means of defence against foreign warships, are seen in the 
sea near Slunagawa Station. 


TOKYO (F 4) 


Tokyo, the capital city of the Japanese Empire, at the head of 
Tokj’o Bay, K situated on the River Sumida which runs through 
the extensive plain of Kwanto. Its population, 5,486,000, 
ranks it the third largest city in the world. It covers an area of 
about 213 square miles, divided into 35 administrative wards, 
but a very complete sjttem of tramways, in addition to motor- 
buses and ta.xi<abs, allows of the most distant points being 
reached with comfort and expedition. The city is connected 
with all pare of the country by nilvvays and is thus a con- 
venient centre for tourists. 


Almost upon leaving Tokyo Station the traveller may ob- 
serve a contrast between the East and the West. The station 
itself is a substantial, modern structure of Western design. 
Across the plaza are large office buildings similar to those 
seen in all populous cities in the West — and then straight 
ahead of the mwn entrance to the station are the grounds of 


the Imperial Palace, and the feudal walls, nsing from its age- 
old moat, topped with fanusac pine-trees, centuries old. 
*T^is contrast is perhaps the keimote of the metropolis, but, 
broadly speaking, the introduction of Western architecture. 


vvaj-s and ideas, has not jet produced many changes in the 
ife and customs of the majori^ of the people of the citj*, and 
^h changes are much less noticeable outside the large cities. 
The civilization evohod during 2,600 years is deeply rooted. 
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and its contrast to the civilization of the West is a feature of 
great interest to every foreign visitor to Japan. 

Tokyo in olden times was called £do, a name derived 
from Edo Taro Shigenaga, political agent of the Pievinre of 
Musashi for the Shogun Yoritomo, who, toward the end of 
the 12th century, chose the place for his headquarters. The 
first castle in Edo was built by Ota Ddkan in 1457. In 1590, 
Tokugawa lej’asu, the first of the Tokugawa Shoguns, estab- 
lished his residence in the city, and after rebuilding the castle 
made Edo the seat of government of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate. The city grew rapidly in size and splendour, for 
besides the 80,000 retainers of the Shogun with their families, 
all the daimj-R or territorial lords, more than 300 In number, 
were required to keep their families in the citj* permanently 
as hostages for their good behaviour. The overthrow of the 
Shogunate and the restoration of the Imperial regime In 1868 
led to Edo being selected as the Imperial capital, a position 
which had formerly been held by Kyoto. The name of the 
city vvas changed from Edo to Tokyo (“ Eastern Capital ") and 
the site of the Shogun's castle became that of the Imperial 
Palace. Ssnce that time Tokyo has continued to be the place 
of first importance in the Empire, the great administrative 
departments through which the government functions and the 
leading financial institutions being established there. 


HoieUs Imj>»n4l Hold, rrnfnilr sitiMted oppoilic llihiya P«k » 
Tokyo Hold, locstrd in the Tokyo Sulion nuiUing, 

Ilotd, near Aksuka.M.tmke , Smb 5 Hotel, ctoie by Siano Park j NT*n>- 
~*’^^** Tokyo Sutioni Vathiriu Hold, nuf KihonbiiW 
TSyo Ilotd, Nihonb»«hi| Oroorf Hoiel, o.non, etc. 
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Hundfcdlh ilink, Sumitomo Baitk, Vanida lUnk, and minjr olheri. 

Means of Conveyance 5 The network system of tnnuvays, the elec- 
tric belt-line service of the Government Rallwi)-*, and the motor-bus 
services openited by the hTunicipality and private companies reach almost 
every part of the city. la addition to these services, an tuiderground 
railnlay is in operation between Shinbastu and Asakuaa, about 5 rniles. 

Movie Houses: Nihon Geki}a (near Vurakucho Station, foreign and 
Japanese pictures), MarunoucW-Shochiku Getfjo (near Vurakucho Sta- 
tion, mainly Shochiku pictures). Imperial Theatre (near Imperial Hotel, 
Western pictures), Hihiya Gekijo (near Imperial Hotel, Western pic- 
tures), MusasWnokan (Shinjuku, Western pictures), etc. 

Theatres : KabuLira (near Ginn Street, mostly performances of the 
classical school), Tokyo Gekijo (near Ginn Street, plays of old and nc'v 
school), Meljiza (at Hamacho, plays of old and new school), Shinbashi 
Rmbu}o(atTsukiji), Tokvo-TakaraauLa Gekijo (next door to the Imperial 
Hotel), etc 

WtesUing t In January and May the great championship contests are 
held in the Kokugikan Atnphitheatte at Ryogoku 

Noh Dance Stages: Hosho Stage (near Suld^bashi), Kita Stage 
(AUufflt-eho, Yotsuya), Kantc Stage (oear5magiri car-stop, Usblgome). 

Department Stores: The department stores, with their display of 
fabrics and wares of the Orient, are always of great interest to foreign 
visitors. The largest stores are as follovn— Mitsukoshi (NihonbashI, 
Ginza & Shinjuku), hlitstizakaya (Ginza Se Ueno), ShlrokJyn (Nihon- 
bashI,) Matsuya (Ginza & Asakusa), Takashimaya (NihonbashI), Hoteiya 
(Shinjuku), Isetan (Slunjuku), Mimatsu (Hibiya). 

Motor-car Excursions : Among others, the most popular placet for ex- 
cursion are Kamakura, Enoshima, Miura Peninsula, Atami, Ilakone, Fuji 
Lakes, Mt. Takao, Okutama, and Nikko. The lime taken for the round 
trip to these places is about two hours longer or less than that from Yoko- 
hama according to their locations. 

Railway Stations : In Tokyo there are four principal railway station' 
namely, Tokyo (Central), Ueno, Slunjuku and Ryogofcw, each being the 
starting point of important long-distance trains. The trains bound for 
Atami, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, and Tsunzga, and Kamakura and Yotosuka 
start from Tokyo (Central) Station j from Ueno Station those for Nikko, 
Sendai,' and Aomori (on the TShofcu Main Line), Karuizawa and Nagano 
(on the Shin-etsu Line), Kanazawa and Fukui (on the Hokunku Unc), 
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Tair, (on <ha Jabaa 

, mow of the scenic shore point* on the B5s5 Peninsula we reached. 

Places of Interest 
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Yasukuni Shrine, on Kudan HSU, i* dedjcaled to those who have lost 
their Uvea ia the wars since the Restoration (1S£8). Festivals are held in 
April and October. In spring the cherry bloosoms there are one of the 
delightful sights of the dty. The Vushjikan mlliory museum, in the 
precincts, contains war trophies, relics, valuable swords, armour, etc. 

Kodokan, near Suldobashi Station, i* a representative school for train- 
ing students in ]udo 01 Jujutsu, the art of self4<fence. The trainiog 
is held daily in the afternoon, and cards of introduction can be obtained 
from the Japan Tourist Bureau. 

Imperial Univerrity, in Hongo, the oldest and most important of the 
Japanese universities, comprising six faculties, coven about 82 acres. In 
its Botanical Garden, in Koisbilcawa, may be seen the flowering trees 
and plants in their respective seasons. 

Ueno Parle, close by (leno Sotioo, is a popular and beautiful park, 
especially noted for its cherry blossoms in spring end art exhibitions in 
autumn. The park contains the Imperial Museum, Science Museum, 
Toshogu Shrine, the Zoological Cardens, the Art Gallery, the Imperial 
Ubmy, the Seiyoken Restaurant, the monument of General Grant, which 
was erected fnr the commemoration of lus visit to Japan in 2879, etc 

Imperial Museum.— This is the largest museum in the Empire, and 
there are over 270,000 exhibits, of which 200 are the personal property 
of the Emperor. It Is dsity opened. A new building on a targe scale is 
under construction. 

Asakusa Park.— 5 min. by underground railway from Ueno. The 
park, knosvn as the “Coney Island ’* ©I Tokyo, is the most popular 
amusement quarter in the city, where thrive ciaemas and other shows, and 
where there are always throngs of pleasure-seekers. The Kwannon 
Temple in the park, dedicated to the Goddess of Mercy, and founded in 
the 7th century, is daily sirited by thousands of worshippers. 

Sumida Riverside Park stretches for one mile along both banks of 
the Sumida, the E. basik of wKcb U called Mukbjima, noted for its chtiiy 
blossoms in spring. Also at Mukbjima is the Myakka-en, an old garden 
laid Out in 1801 and noted for its variety of flowering plants. 

Kiyosumi Landscape Garden, at Fukagasva, covering an area of 12 
acres, is one of the best landscape gardens in Tokyo ; it is particularly 
Mltbmtd for its rocks, which were gathered Irom all parts of Japan 

Meiji Shrine, dedicated to Emperor Meiji, comprises a group of 
buil,Ungs in pure Shinto style, the whole being an impressive example of 
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tha^tyle. It is titmtcd neat llanjtikii Station on the Yamate Line. 

The Outer Carden of Meiji Shrine, in Yotjuya, is connected nith the 
shnne predncts by a beautiful motor toad. It contains the Jlnffii Stadium, 
baseball ground, wrestling rinfc, swimming pool, etc. In the Memorial 
Art Gallery in the garden are to be seen a large number of fine pictures, 
all rilustrat.ng the live, of Cmperor Meiji and lui Consort. 


Other Places of Note 

(IN AND OUTSIDE THE CITY) 

In^a«hira ParJc, near Kichijoji SutJon on the Chuo Line, 2/3 hr. 
from Tokyo Suuon, » noted lor it, restful scenery. 

Okutama Valley, with Us beautiful narrow gorge and Mt. Antake 
(CTble car avwlable), i, one of die best places around Tokyo for an outinjt 
train from Shinjuku (Tokyo) to Mitake, changfniT 
ears at Tachikawa, 1 1/2 hri. 

•,! T*"'*— 'r‘« l«K Emp.,0, T.i.h5, f.th.r ol Ik' 
tSI’o r T kk. Tomb ri... Mt. 

tint.. ’c.bl.cj’!,!?ubr° 

N-wTSv^inf' *'■” 'kout 

With it. .crtL’i, ***' supplied to Tokyo, 

lake has becom pleasant accommodation for rest, the Io>ely 

btt relied r “ of Tokyo people. The place is 

baba Station o ^ ’^* *'*“ Raiway which start, from Takadano- 

baba Station on the Yamate Belt line. 
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and from Vokohama (13.7 m.) in 25 min. Xhere U a {reqnent 
service of electric trains. From Fujisami (6.4 m.) electric 
cats run to Kamakura via Katase, near Enoshima. 

Arrione many interesting motor-car trips from Tokyo or 
Yokohama, that to Kamakura and Enoshima is most recom- 
mendable in consideration of time and expense. The round 
'trip (tom Tokyo takes 8 hts. and costs some ¥ 27. 

Historically, Kamakura is noted as the place where Mina- 
moto Yoritomo, the first shogun of the Minamoto Clan, set 
v\p his government at the end of the 12th century, and during 
the ensuing 200 years the town was an active administrative 
centre, with a population at one time of betn een 700,000, and 
800,000, but m successive tvarring feuds the town was often 
burned, and gradually it sank into unimportance nationally. 
There are few desirable sites or groves around Kamakura that 
are not occupied by a time-worn temple or shrine, or the tomb 
of some noted person— all silent witnesses to its past glory. 

Hotelt Kaihin Hotel, on the teathore, $ mio. by motor-car from the 
■Utlon. An attractire hotel frontiog Yulgahama beach, where there <i 
e-ecehent lurt bathing in eummer. 

Daibutau (“ Great Buddha ”), a euperb, ailently eloquent image, 
erected In 1252. It was origioally encloaed in a building, SO ydi. aquare, 
which wa* damaged by a devastating storm in 13S9 and was finally car- 
ried away by a great tidal wave in 1494, since which time the image has 
remained in the open. Its dimensions are approximately i height, 42 ft. 
5 in.} circumference (base), 97 ft.! length of face, 7 ft. 7 in . 5 width of 
eyes, 3 ft. 4 in. Reached in a short walk north of the Ilase tram-car stop. 

Hase Kwannon Temple, a Buddhist temple near the Daibutsu, con- 
tains (back of the altar) a gilded image of Kwaonon, the Goddess ol 
Mercy, 30 ft. 3 in. high, said to have been carved from half of an 
immense camphot-ttee. 

HacKiman Shrine (less than l/ 2 m. from the stnion), originally 
founded in 1063, is dedicated to the Emperor Ojin (270-310 A.D.), 
popularly called the God ol War. TTie giant “ gingko ** tree, at the left 
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of the stone steps leading to the shrine, is associated wtli history. In 
1219, the Shogun Stnetomo was assassinated here by priest Kug>'5, his 
nephew, who had hidden behind the huge trunk of the tree. 

Tomb of Yoritotno, on a hillside, beyond the Normal School, on the 
way to Kamakura Shrine, is marked by a small moss-covered stone 
pagoda, about 5 ft. liigh, enclosed by a stone fence. 

Kamakura Shrine, erected by Imperial order in 1869, is dedicated to 
Prince Morinaga, the son of the Emperor Godajgo, who died an unfor 
tunate death. The Prince's tomb 5s on a hill cast of the shrine. It 
visited by the Emperor Melji tn 187J, when His Majesty wrote the name 
of the shrine in Chinese characters on a tablet now placed on the «rii. 

Kencha.ji and Engaku-ji, great Buddlus' monasteries, founded in the 
thirteenth century, were practically damaged by the 192J earthquake. 
They stand in the proves of magnificent cryptomerias north of the 
Hachiman Shrine, separated from each other by a short distance. The 
fint abbots of both temples were Chinese priests. The abbot eftbe 
Kenchoji is specially famous and known in Japan as Datgako-xenjif 
whose tomb is on the hillside at the back of the temple. The bell of the 
Engakuji, the largest In Kamakura, was cast in IJOJ, and is about I ft- 
high and 4 ft. 7 in. In diametre. 


ENOSHIMA 

Enoshima, an island with rinuresque clifu and inlets, i< 
reached by tram, 4 m , from the Kamakura Station to Katase, 
thence across a long wooden bridge. From Tokj-o (Shin- 
juku), this place may be directly reached by the Enoshima 
I.ine of the Odau-ara Kyiiko Railway. Another interesting 
to reach Enoshima is to take a motor-car driie oser the 
Ofuna-l.noshma road for the exclusise use of motor-can. 
I.\eiyore viiin the Dragon Cave, popularly the Ilenten Caie, 
reached by a broad path across ibe island. Near its entrance, 
men and boys, for a imafl fee, will dise into the sea and bring 
up wlu-cser they find on the sea bottom. Near the Katase 

car-4tpp II the Ryuko-Ji Temple, built to commemorate tlie 
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iTitraculoiis delherance at that place of Nichiren, the 
renowned priest, from the executioner's sword. 

ZusKi (Ziishj-Nifpu Ifotrl), i,4 m, by Gorrmmrnt line from Xam;)* 
^ura or !2 1/2m. hjr Shonan EJee. line from Vokolttma, U a lutnmer 
retort noted for it> t^od bathing beachef, a< ii (Uyama, 3 m. farther along 
the costt. Their Majettiea the Emperor and EmpreM annually tpend 
rtinter months at the llayama Imperial silla. 

VokoiuLa. 7m. from ICamaicura, the terminus of the Tokoiuka Line, 
s an important naval station. Permit must he obtained to visit its 
dockyards. The old battleship Mlkasa, the flagship of the Togo sqtudron 
at the time of the )\usso<JapaAese War, h preserved on the shore, and 
Open to public inspection is a tort of naval museum. Here is the 
memorial tombstone of %\^ll Adams, a pilot, “ the First Englishman in 
Japan ** (]£00). Hit knowledge of thtpbuiUjng and other thingt Wett* 
era sras of luch value to the Shogun leyatu, whose confidence he fully 
enjoyed, that he svas held In comfortable capiu'vity uniH lui death in 
1620. On foot, Im. from the elation, or by tickiM two>thirdi of 
the way, 

Uraga. 10 rain, by electric line tram VokosuL-a, it the port into which 
Commodore Perry tailed «rith his npedirioo, and into Japanese history, 
on July S, 1IS3. Oe Kurihara Beach. 2 1/2 m. farther down the coast 
from Unga (reached hy motor-bus) it a monument marking the landing 
spot of the expedition, tvhere the representatives of the thogtin received 
the letter tent by President Fillmore to the Emperor of Japan proposing 
the opening of Japan lo American intercourse and commerce. 

Miura Penintula ; A motor tide from Kamakura around the penin- 
tijJj, visiting Aburaltubo (s tcenic inlet), MisaJei, Kurlhama, and other 
placet en route, is a good one-day outing 

See p. relative to pbatographing in Kamakvira and neighbourhood 

FUJI— HAKONE NATIONAL PARK (F 4) 

Mt. Fuji, the “ National " and highest mountain of Japan 
Proper, is known over the world for its flawless beauty. Its 
perfect cone rises to a height of 12,467 ft. above sea level, 
and its circumference is about 63 m. At the foot of the 
mountain there lie the noted Fuji Lakes. In July and August 
109 
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sw’anns of pilgrims and other folks climb its sacred slopes to 
the summit, which commands a magnificent view, that of the 
sunrise being markedl/ impressive. Apart from the climbing 
of the mountain, the chief attraction is doubtless a motor 
excursion to the lakes. The eastern foot of the mountain is 
connected with the Hakone Mountains, so that it is easily 
accessible from Hakone by comfortable motor drive, and this 
accounts for the selection of these tsvo districts to compose 
the “Fuji and Hakone National Park." 

Of the different paths to the summit, Gotemba-guch! (on 
Gotemba Line or via Hakone), Omiya-guchi (via Fuji on 
Tokaido Line) and Yoshida-guchi (via Otsuki on Chuo Line) 
are most commonly resorted to. Two to three days are 
required for the round trip from Tokyo. Stone huts, some 
holding 200 persons, are available on all the routes. Foreign 
visitors should hire a (mountain guide), who will carry a 
pack up to 25 lbs. Horses are available for varying distances 
up the several paths. 

The Tour of the Fuji Lakes : A trip to the Fuji Lakes, 
Yamanaka (Yamanakako Hotel), Kawaguchi, Nishino-umI, 
Shoj'i and Motosu, may be done by motor-bus or partly by 
ferry-boat. TWs excursion is best made from Gotemba, 
which lies on the Gotemba Line and forms the main entrance 
from Hakone. The Shoji Hotel is generally the objective 
point. From this hotel several routes are available to the rail 
lines ; that to Otsuki via Yoshida is advised. But those who 
want to make the round tour of the base of Mt. Fuji can do it 
by driving all the way over a good motor road until they reach 
Omiya, whence a motor-bus orthe Fuj’i-Minobu Electric Rall- 
^vay will take them to Fuji Station ort the Tokaido Main Line. 

Hakone District : Few visitors to Japan fail to visit the 
Hakone district, noted for i» mountain scenery, invigorating 
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cJimafe, ifs hot springs, and places o/ interest. Between 
Tokyo and Odawara, the entrance to the Hakone distria, 
there are two routes : — ^The Tofcaido Line (52. 1 m., 2nd cl. 
¥2.62) and the Odawara K^niko Ry. (SI. 4 m., ¥1.36). 
Thence motor-car or hus, or tram to MiyanoshUa, the centre 
of the district, the route being through the hot-spring resorts, 
Yumoto and Tonosawa. The Fujiya Hotel, Miyanoshita, 
with its hot-spring baths, superior cuisine and service, is the 
objective point of the majority of foreign visitors. From 
Miyanoshita, walking or motor-bus trips caii be made to every 
part of the district, and farther to Gotemba, an entrance to 
the base of Mt. Fuji, via the noted Nagao Toge (“ Long 
Trail Pass ”). 

Lake Asbi-no-ko (“ Lake of the Reeds ’*), known to 
foreign residents as Lake Hakone, is formed by springs in an 
ancient crater, 13 miles In circumference. The lake is 2,386 
ft. above sea level, and is famous for its reflection of Ml Fuji. 
On this vvalldng or motor-bus trip the route is through 
Kowaldriam and Ashinoyu, both noted for their mineral 
(sulphur) hot springs, and along the lake shore the road runs 
through a'noble cryptomeria avenue, leading to the site of the 
ancient Hakone barrier gate, where in olden days the passports 
of travellers were carefully examined, and the purposes of 
their Journeys ascertained. The Gongen Shrine at Moto- 
Hakone and a little museum, close by Hakone Hotel at 
Hakone-macbi, containing many relics associated with the 
barrier are worth risiting. The motor drive from here to 
Atami, 14 m., is very delightful, as it passes through Jiktofcu- 
toge (“Ten-province Pass ”). From the top of the pass 
(2,556 ft.), which is a rounded hilltop, on a clear day a view 
can be obtained over ten provinces lying far and near the 
district 
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climate, its hot sprinjrs, and places of interest. Between 
Tofcyo and Odawara, the entrance to the Hafcone district, 
there are t\ro routes : — The Tokaido Line (52. 1 m., 2nd cl. 
¥2.62) and the Odatfara Kj-uko Ry. (51, 4m., ¥1.36). 
Thence motor-car or bus, or tram to MiyanosKita, the centre 
of the district, the route beinc throush the hot-spring: resorts, 
Yuitiolo and Tonosawa. The Fujiya Hotel, Miyanoshita, 
with its hot-spring baths, superior cuisine and service, is the 
objective point of the majority of foreign visitors. From 
Miyanoshita, walking or motor-bus trips can be made to every 
part of the district, and farther to Gofemba, an entrance to 
the base of Mt. Fuji, via the noted Nagao Toge (“ Long 
Trail Pass ”). 

Lake AsW-no-ko (*' Lake of the Reeds ")» known to 
foreign residents as Lake Hakone, is formed by springs In an 
ancient crater, 13 mites in circumference. The lake is 2,3S6 
ft. above sea level, and is famous for its reflection of Mt. Fuji. 
Oj] this walking or motor-bus trip the route is through 
Kowalddam and AsKinoyu, both noted for their mineral 
(sulphur) hot springs, and along the lake shore the road runs 
through a'noble cryptomeria avenue, leading to the site of the 
ancient Hakone barrier gate, where in olden days the passports 
of travellers were carefully examined, and the purposes of 
their journeys ascertained. The Gongen Shrine at Moto- 
Hakone and a little museum, close by Hakone Hotel at 
Hakone-machi, containing many relics associated with the 
barrier are worth visiting. The motor drive from here to 
Atami, 14 m., is very delightful, as it passes through Jikkoku- 
toge (“Ten-province Pass ”). From the top of the pass 
(2,556 ft,), which is a rounded hilltop, on a clear day a view 
can be obtained over ten provinces lying far and near the 
district 
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Within short walks from Miyanoshifa are the hot springs— 
Sokokura, Kiga, and Dogashima. Farther a^vay are the 
Gora and Sengokuhara hot springs, the latter near the Fnjip 
Golf Links. Beyond Gora is Owakidani, also called Ojigoku 
('* Big Hell ’*), a gorge in which many solfataras belch 
sulphurous steam and hot water. From the crest of the ridge 
there is a superb view of Fuji and of Ti -nke Ashinoko, with 
Ubako hot spring half w'ay down the slope. The views of 
Fuji from Otome Xoge (** Maiden’s Pass ”) and from Nagao 
Toge, both easily accessible from Miyanoshita by motor-car, 
are renowned. 


ATAMI AND OTHER SPAS ON 
THE IZU PENINSULA 

Atami (F 4), a favourite year-round hot-spring resort 
patronked by foreign residents, and noted for its salubrious 
climate, scenery, and abundant hot springs, is reached from 
Tokyo by express trains in about 2 hrs. (64.9 m.). Now that 
^he Tanna Tunnel (4.8 m) is completed and Atami lies on the 
Tokaido Main Line, there are frequent express and ordinary 
train services, 

Atami can also be reached by motor-car from Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Odawara, etc. From Mi 3 ^nosh]ta to Atami, via 
Odawara (27 m., 2 hre. 30 min.), the run on a clear day is 
one of great beauty. Charming seascapes, verdure-clad cliffs, 
yellow sands, and orange groves make the drive one to be 
remembered. Atami lies on the eastern entrance to the Izu 
Peninsula, noted for a number of its hot springs and seaside 
resorts, and the motor excursion along its eastern shore to the 
somhern end, SWmoda, can be made over an excellent road. 

HoteU : AUmi Hotel end Mompei Hotel j the former itsndr in » 
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sheltered location, half a mile from the atation, and the latter is located 
hehiad the station on a hill commanding extensire views. 

Places of Interests Plum Garden (season, January)} Nishitiura 
Brocade Beach *’), picturesque rocky shore } Hatsushlma Island} Isusan 
spas Yogawara spa. 

Its, the largest spa town on the peninsula with a population 
o! 16,400, is reached from Alami, via Ajiro, the present ter- 
minus of Ito Line which starts from Atami (5.4 m.). From 
Atami, a 16-miie motor road along the winding and pictures- 
que coast leads to the spa, affording a delightful drive. It is 
also reached from Numaxu by motor-bus or partly by the 
Sunzu Railway which runs between Numazu and ShuzenjI, 
14.3 m.’ ‘With nearly 500 simple thermal springs m use tn 
private houses and public baths, Ito is called *' The Beppu of 
Eastern Japan.” At present Ito has no hotel accommodation, 
but there are many good Japanese inns. 

Kawana Golf Links, 6 m. from Ito, is one of the best of 
its kind in Japan. The links, open to the public, contains two 
18-hole courses with a club house, both affording extremely 
fine view’s of land and sea. ICawana Hotel is now being built 
on the hillside in the links. 

Shuzenji, pleasantly situated among low hills, is one of the 
most popular hot-spring resorts on the peninsula, both on ac- 
count of its mild climate and its salt springs, among w’h'ich the 
most remarkable one is the Dokko-no-yu in the middle of the 
mountain torrent rushing through the town. The spa is 
easily reached from Numazu by the electric line. The delight- 
ful motor-bus drive from Numazu, via Mito, along the 
picturesque coast of Shizu-ura Bay, b highly recommended. 
y Shimoda, an historic port town situated at the southern ex- 
_ ' tremity of the peninsula, is reached from Slmzenji Station over 
; an interesting motor road of 36 miles, crossing Amagi pass. 
. Along the road, there are many hot-spring resorts such as 
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THE BOSO PENINSULA 


Funabara, Yugashima, Yugano, RendaijI, etc. In and around 
the town, there exist many historic places of interest, especial!? 
those associated with Commodore PejT>' and Townsend Harris- 


THE BOSO PENINSULA (F G 4) 


The Boso Peninsula is the district to the south-east of 
Tokyo, stretching from Tokyo Bay on the west to the shores 
of the Pacific on the east. A comfortable, circular trip 
around the peninsula may be made by rail, starting from Ry5- 
goku (Tokyo), the total distance, 180m., being covered in 8 
hours. Among many places of interest are : Mt. Kano 
v\ith its Jinyaji Temple (30 min. by motor-bus from SanuJri* 
machi Station), Mt. Nokogiri (near Hota Station), Ka^mtga’ 
ura inlet (from Awa-Hojo), Kamogawa (sea-bathing resort), 
Mt. Kiyosumi and its Buddhist temple (30 min. by motor-bus 
from Awa-Amatsu), Kominato (noted for the Tanjoji Tempi* 
associated with the Buddhist saint, Nichiren), Katsu-ura, etc. 

Narita. noted for {ti popular BuddhJit temple of Fudo, ie reached by 
raillnabouU 1/2 hn. fmm Tokyo cither from Ueno Station, viaAbiko. 

or rom )opku Station yia Chiba. It h more conveniently reached by 
fre^imt eervices of electric railway Ueno (Tokyo) in about 1 J hr»- 
NAlon and Kashinja. ^ih venerated Shinto ihrine* of ancient origin, 
.^1 if-”*' -T-*" * ** beautjful eurroundingi of the water district formed by 
V, ^ Kaaumlga-ura Kgoon respectively. The former Is 

reached >" IS snm. by raoior-bu, from Sasvara (2 l/fl Jirs. from RySaoku). 
where«, he latter ,n 1 1/2 hr., by motor-boat and motor-bos via Dfona- 
Z'. ^ « the mouth Of the great Tone River, is 

he .ermmal of the Sobo M,i„ Line, reached in about 3 hr,, from Tokyo- 
re.ow T. .*“**™'"®*‘ p°'"» oS the Empire, is a well-known .ea-bathInC 
lu T tram eerWce. 

Wew **• real eommandi-nc niJ* 

e,T>e«-ni wuatrfee. it celebrated for its lovely scenery, 

nnX l-K i? Ueno (Tofc,o) to T.uchiun 

Joban Line, thence to Tenkoba bv the T.ukuba Railway. In the 





NIKKO AND VICINITY 






NIKK& 


neighbourhood of Tsuchiura, there is the Kasumlga-ura Aerodrome, 
where the Graf Zeppelin landed on her round-the-world tour in 1929. 
Mito (32 m. from Tsuchiura) is the most important dty in the district 
crossed by the Joban Line, with many places of historical interest. To- 
kiwa Park in the dty is noted for its plum groyes. 


nikkO national park (F 3) 

Unless NiUko is vished a trip to Japan is incomplete. 
The glories of Nifcko are twofold. On the one hand there 
is magnificent mountain scenery, with all the necessary ad- 
juncts of rivers, cascades, tvaterfalls, lakes, ancient trees, and 
the brilliant colourful display of leaves in autumn. On the 
other hand, there is the finest craftsmanship of man in the 
gorgeous mausolea erected over the tomb of leyasu, the 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, and over that of hit 
grandson lemlisu. One scarcely knows which to admire 
most, the mausolea themselves, or the setting in which they 
are placed, a bold essay by Nature in landscape-gardening. 

h^icko and its inner mountainous districts, including the 
upper reaches of the River Kinu, I.ake Ozenuma, and 
Ozegahara plain, have recently been selected as a national 
park. 

Rdlwiyr From Urito Station (Tokyo), 99.9 m. in 2 2/J hr*. 
Tlirough traini »re run diily. Another tome ii »u the Nikko Line of 
the Tohu Railway Co. which run* eipres* on frequently from AaakuM- 
Kaminarimon Station (Tokyo), f4.I m., 2 1/2 hn. Motor-car i Tokyo. 
NikkS, 90 m., nmnlng time, 5 1/2 hr». i fare, ¥50-10, depending on the 
lilt of car. 

Hotel: Kanaya Hotel, one of the beat retort hnteli in Japan, with 
an eicellent private ikating rink during winter. 

Places of Interest 

Sacred Dridfc (Mlluihi), aim known ai the Shinkyo (“Divine 
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NIKKD 


- Bridee"), spanninc the Dalya River, on the tvay to tlie shrines. It h Si 
ft. long and 18 ft. tvide and crosses the river in a graceful curve. Closed 
to the public It is only used by Imperial messengers on ceremonial 
occasions. 


The Shrines and Temples, and the Mausolea of the illustrious lej'asu, 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1867), and of lemilsu, his 
grandson, almost as renowned. 

The Toahogu Shrine is one of daxzliog splendour and artistic finesse. 
But the best of all is the Yomeimon, perhaps one of the world’s roost 
beautiful gates, on which it is said the eye never tires of gating. The - 
three monkeys of Hidari Jiogoro, Japan’s greatest wood-curver, embody- 
ing the precept ** See not, hear not and say not any cvii,” are as celebrat- 
ed as the sleeping cat seen on the lintel of one of the gates, and the Kara- 
moa (Chinese Gate). These are but a few out of the scores of priceless 
national treasures to be seen at Nikko. The chief festival of the ToshS- 
gu IS held annually on June 1st and 2 nd, when the spectacular medieval 
shrine processions are celebrated. 


- ,*5**®" to the left of the read from Nikko to Lake 

'* ***' *"'**** measures about 

330 ft. 10 height, is such a sheer descent that the wind and the sir turn 

the water Into Jace.like drapery, which, with the rising mist, gives the fiH 
a peculiarly phantasmal beauty. The basin of the fall measures 600 ft. 
in arcumference and 66 fe. Is depth. 

Ufce Chuzenji. accessible from Nikko proper by motor-cars, motor- 
bus, or partly by ttam-car and partly by cable-car and motor-bus-^bout 
m. rom i o Station— is widely known among foreign residents, as 
a popular summer resort The lake, 4,194 ft. above s'ea level and 20 m. 
in circmnference, lies at the foot of Mt. Nantai (8,197 ft). Its shorts 
we nch in cherry-trees, winch blossom in mid-May, and the autumnal 
in s are especi y beautiful. Delightful boating and fishing may be en- 
joyed there. Hotel , Lakeside Hotel. 


NikkS Spa ^umoto), 7.5 to. from Chusenji (mofor-car and bus avail- 
able), stands 5,088 ft. above sea level, and is surrounded by mountains on 
all sides except to the south, where it is open to the lake of Yunoko. 

^ summer the thermometer never rises over 82’ F. In winter the lake 
11 M attraction to skaters and the slopes of the mountains to skiers. 

Lake Ozenuma. about 3 m. in circumfere.tce, lies in the inner moun- - 
tainous distnct. It is accessible from Nikko Spa, via the Konsei Pass, 
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KARUKAWA 


motor-bus being available part of tke way. Oaegahara plateau, about 
4 m. west of the lake, is noted for its fine broad-leaved forest. 

Kinugawa Spa lies fn very iHCtureaque scenery on the River KJaii, 
easily accessible frorn Nikko. Ntkko to Imaichi by rail (4 miles), thence 
8.S m. miles by tram or motor-car to the spa. Kinugam Hotel provides 
foreign accommodations. The (-mile motor drive along the beautiful 
gorge of the river up to the primitive spa of Kawajt is splendid. 

Motor-car drive from Kikkb to Shiobara, one of the noted mountain 
spas, SO miles, is especially recommended during October on account of 
the beautiful antumn foliage. 

Shiobara and Naau, both popular hot-spring resorts In N-E. Japan, 
are easily accessible from Tokyo by the Tohoku Main line. Nishi- 
^^asimo is the station from which to teach the Shiobara district. Kasu, 
famous for its strong sulphide hot springs, is reached from Kurolso Sta- 
tion, seven miles farther north of NIshi-Nasuno. 


KARUIZAWA (F 3) 

ICaruizawa (88.3m. from Ueno, Tokyo, in about 3 1/2 
hrs. by express) stands at an elevation of 3,IS6 ft. above sea 
level and is novv one of the most popular summer resorts in 
Japan on account of its coolness and its imdgorating climate. 
(The thermometer never rises above 80“ F. even in the hot- 
test season.) 

During (he season, many missionaries ivorking in the Far 
East, professional and commercial foreign residents in Japan, 
and some of the diplomatic corps, besides an increasing num- 
ber of the Japanese nobility and prominent men, resort to 
Karuizawa. Sports are also prominent, there being keen 
competition in tennis, baseball, cricket, and track and field 
events. There are two good golf courses, one having 9 holes 
and the other, 18 holes. fCotel : Afampei, Mikasa, Karuizavva, 
'Green, New Grand Lodge, and Park Lodge. 

Over excellent roads there are many delightful walks, pic- 
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IKAO 


nic and excursion points about Karuizavva, including the ascent 
of Mt. Asama, the largest active volcano on the Main Island, 
whose smoke clouds are frequently seen. Kusatsu, the inter- 
nationally renowned sulphur spring, is also easily accessible by 
electric raihray from here (3 his.). 

Places of Interest : Usui Pass (noted for panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding country); Hanareyama Hill; Onioshidashi or Lava Bed of Mt- 
Asamaj Myogi-san, a pictuiesque serrated mountain mass noted for lU 
autumnal tints (rail to Nfacsuida, thence about 3 m. by motor-car or bos), 
Lake Matsubara (by rail, changing car at Komoro); Nagano, noted for 
Zenkoji Temple (1 2/3 hrs. by express); Lake Nojiri (rail to Kashlwabtn, 
thence 3 m. by motor-bus); etc 


IKAO (F 3) 

Ikao (76.1 m. to Shihukawa from Ueno, Xofcyo, about 2 
1/2 hfs. } thence by electric tram, 7 1/2 m., 1 hr., or by 
motor^us, 6 m,, 25 min.) is one of the most celebrated of 
Japan s spas. It Is built on a series of terraces on the rjorth- 
east slope of Mf. Haruna, at an election of 2,800 ft. The 
hot spring, at a temperature of almost 115® F., contains a 
small quantity of iron and sulphate of soda, and it Is belie\ed 
to be specially efficacious for stomach diseases. Ikao Hofei 
is picturesquely located at the foot of a wooded mountain. 

VVeekscan be spent in short walks, half and whole day 
tnps to places of interest in and about fkao ; among them are 
those to Lake Haruna (cable tailu-ay is available) and Haruna 
bhnne (about 1.2 m. farther away from the lake) ; to Mihara- 
s I, a bold, bald bluff at Ikao, from where is obtained a superb 
view of mountains, rivers, and plain ; to the «-aferfaIls. 

^ *' Nanac} and to numerous other points, 

1 here are several hot springs in the neighborlMod of Ikao, 
of which kusatsu, Shima and Ka%varayu are best known. 

ns 
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MATSUSHIMA 


SENDAI (G 2) 

Sendai (216.5 m. from Ueno, Tokyo i pop. 190,000), the 
largest and most important city in N-E. Japan, an education- 
al centre, the home of the renowned Date Masamune (1566- 
1636), is of interest to siehtseers who desire to visit the 
Mausoleum of the celebrated warrior, the site of his castle, 
the grave of Hasekura Rokuemon, who as ambassador of 
Date Masamune made a remarkable voyage to ome m 
(h!s ship beins the first Japanese craft to cross the Pacific), the 
two parks, the Tohoku Impeiial Utiiteisity, and other places. 

Sendai Hotel, opposite the Station. / . l 

Sendai is reached by the Tohoku Main Line, 6 2/3 hm. by 
eiptess, and also by the Joban Line. 6 hts. by eapress, the 
latter betas a most pictutesnuo route, » it passes near the se - 
coast. An electric line starting from here goes to Ishmomaki 
via Shlogama and Matsushima. 


MATSUSHIMA (G 2) 

Matsushima ("Pine Islands "), so named 
dreds oi pine -clad isles in Matsustama Bay nn “ 

situated, is one of the 

(p. S). The best season is (tom Apnl to October when the 

'"''in *t'diftricr249 of the islands have been charted and 
.hen nle“™e "Mhcn. ,nai„t and fanciful. Motor-boat, 
,;.d native ^win^ boats ate available tor evcuts.ons around 

these islands. interest ate numer- 

T^fv rc" Etab Mounmin "), one ol the stand sights 
.orMlushfma, iuisanii Temple, with many old paintinss 
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NOBORIBETSU ' 


3/4 hre. by express from Tokyo), the terminus of the Ovet 
land Main Line, where the well-equipped steameis of th 
(jovernment Railirays cross Tsuearu Straits (4 1/2 tos-) 
n the way from Hakodate to Sapporo (about 6 hrs. by et' 
press) the traveller should not miss a visit to Lake Onunia (1 
hr. from Hakodate). The fake, well named the “Matsu- 
s ima of Hokkaido,** is* picturesque, dotted oath islands, 
lat|e and small.-an ideal summer resort. 

bappoto (pop. 169,000) lies in the centtal patt of the island 
and was laid out in 1871 on the American plan, with wide 
ou evar s intersecrinq each other at right angles and planted 
with avenues of trees. The Hokkaido Imperial DniveisW 
at bapporo opened in 1876 and modelled after the Mas- 
Zu Jiane much forthecul- 

21 m°" 1 'i^' island. The seapott for the city is Otaro. 
He. i' c ' tommetcial centre on the west coast. 

Hotel : Sapporo Grand Hotel. 

a=d Muuum .n the pirdeo, CommerdaJ Mu«um. 

ble from c*' * *"**^^ 1 .*”*^ ^^’ *~*’“**^ easiJy 

ble from Sopporo (abom 1 hour*, ride by electric tram), 
i* in the cimr T' by rail), an important railway point, 

crow An A*' -H ■CncuItoraJ diitrict noted for it* diwsifi«l 

crop*. An Amu r.llaee may be vi.ited at Chikabumi, near Aiahip^va. 


NOBORIBETSU 

Nobonbetsu, the most famom hoMprinc «sort in HoktaidS. 
should be visited by every foreicn visitor to the island. The 
sieht of the huce crater on the side of Mt. Nohoribetsu filled 
with rounded mounds of sinter, the hot water bubbling and 
spuning, and the clouds of steam, is one never to be fmgoilcn. 
In the spa. beautifully situated in a large ravine walled in by 
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IN HOKKAIDO : Like Afeui <a»e of the twelve national parks in Japan 
(above). The Amos make tfieir living by fishng The pattern of 
their kimono i* quite di(f«em from that of the Japanese 


towada national park 

and the singular caves along its approach; Oshima, tvithin 
sig t of the hotel, and Kanrantei (‘^Wave-viewing House 
), and Godaiclo. on which is a small temple. 

akayama, on the MatsusWma Bay, is a quiet, attracti<e 
resort much frequented by foreigners. It can be reached by 
land from Shiogama by motor-car (6 m.). 

A one-day trip may be made to fCinkazan, the sacred island 
with wonderful scenery, a far outpost on the Pacific, which for 
centunes has been a place of pilgrimage. 

2 1 tlie season express trains stop at Matsushima Station, 

talc«,K« or motor-bus). From Ucno (Tokyo), k 

inff nr% e j .^*^^**** An interesting diversion is made by chaug* 

steamer ^ Shiogama, and from that place proceeing by 

»X’r '">• '=■ hittnulim., tli. m-p 

N™ H- pr.vio«.lr. 

N of s!nH “Op. 47.2®. N. of Matsushima or 62m. 

auinrto". *“ *'>« of N-E. Japan,” is the 

Its few remain?^o.*T’ temple group, 1 m. from the station, 

original decorarlf^ *''"f**on>, but still showing traces of their 

of Buddhism At,*’ interest to lovers of fine arts and students 

edifices of the d r'** sution are the two remaining 

” of the daashng poup of bmldings. known as the Motsuji temple. 

towada national park (G 1) 

sides the Towada is the mistress. Be- 

tncluded to f' * Hakkoda peaks, eight in number, are 
Their hiphe f background to the park, 

to c!^mS » « f^^vourite challenge 

by the nrese*^°"' volcanic nature is proved 

Towada, the largest of the Japanese mountain lakes, , 



TO'WADA NAT10NAL..PARK 

extends 6.5 m. from N. to S.| 5.7 tn. from E. to W., with 
an area of about 23 sq. m. As it is 1,450 ft. above sea level, 
the region is cool in summer. Xhe main features of the lake 
are its size, the wealth of vegetation around its shore, the 
picturesque pine-clad islets, and the exquisite beauty of the 
autumnal tints. In addition, the"delicate sylvan beauty of the 
mountain stream, the Oirase, the outlet of the lake, with its 
many \vaterfalls and rapids, is an attraction in all seasons. 
The famed Wainai trout, with which the lake ts stocked, is a 
constant lute for anglers. This combination of scenic beauty 
and delightful recreation attracts many \dsitors annually. 

01 routes to the lake, the following three are the most popular : 
One from Furumakt on the Tohoku Main Line, 194.6 m. north of Sen- 
ds!, to Nenokuchl, on the esst tide of the lake, by rail (9.2 m.) Mid by 
motor-bus (23 m.) along the Oirase River. The views during the latter 
part of the Journey are particularly charming. Another route Is from 
Odate, on the Line, to Kemanai by rail and thence by motor-bus to 
Oide (IS m.) via 5yu spa. Aomori, the capital of Aomori Prefecture 
aod the terminus of the Tohoku and 9u main lines, is also the starting- 
point for the tour of the lake, motor service between AomOri and Wainai 
on the lake being maintained by tbe Government Railways (49.7 m.). 

A tour of the lake is made by motor-boat, by which these places on 
the lake mentioned above are connected. 

SAPPORO 

■ Sapporo is the capital of Hokkudo, the northern island of 
Japan Proper. The trip to Hokksddo is very interesting for 
foreign visitors to Japan. Tbe island is the home of the 
Ainu, the aborigines, now numbering about 15,700. Many 
things are on a large scale in Hokkaido : plains, crops, timber, 
fisheries, stock-farming and other industries. 

The main door to Hokkaido is Hakodate, the most im- 
portant seaport in the island. It is reached from Aomori (12 



NOBORIBETSU 


3/4 hrs. by express from Tokyo), the terminus of the Over- 
land Main Line, where the well-equipped steamers of the 
Government Railwa}^ cross Tsugaru Straits (4 1/2 hrs.)* 
On the way from Hakodate to Sapporo (about 6 hrs. by ex- 
press) the traveller should not miss a visit to Lake Onuma (1 
hr. from Hakodate). The lake, well named the “Matsu- 
shima of Hokkaido,” is* picturesque, dotted with islands, 
large and small, —an ideal summer resort. 

Sapporo (pop. 169,000) lies in the central part of the island 
and was laid out in 1871 on the American plan, with \nde 
boulevards intersecting each other at right angles and planted 
with avenues of trees. The Hokkaido Imperial Univerbit)' 
at Sapporo, opened in 1876 and modelled after the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, has done much forthecul- 
tjvation of the island. The seaport for the city is Otaru, 
^ m., the largest and commercial centre on the west coast. ' 
Hotel : Sapporo Grand Hotel. 

P^dpalPUe««oflnteM«ts Nakajima Park, the Botanical Garden 
and Mu, sum m the garden, and Con.merdaJ Mnreum. 

J^k«. a ,eque«er«d wd, popular hoMpring re, ort.i. earilv accessi- 
ble from Sapporo (about i hour*, ride by electric tr«r,). 

Aea^gawa (86 m. from Sapporo by mil), an important railnay pomf, 

*rt”**^* ** .* agricwitural district noted for it* diversified 

ps. An Ainu village may be risited at Chifcabumi, near Atahig3'«- 


noboribetsu 

Noboribetsu, the most famous hot-sprinc tesott in Hokkaido, 
should be Msiied by esety foteitn snsitot to the island. The 
S'tht of the huce ctatet on the side of Mt. Noboribetsu filled 
mth rounded mounds of sinter, the hot ts-atct bubblinc and 
spunmi:, and tbe clouds of steam, is one neset to be fotcotten. 

In the spa, beautifully situated in a larce ratine trailed in by 
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DAISETSUZAN NATIONAL PARK 


limbered mountains, there is nothing; to sug;gest the great 
uphea\-al just round the corner. It is only a short distance 
from the spa that one is brought to Jigoku-dani (“ Valley of 
Hell a huge depression, a full mile in circumference and 
about 400 ft. deep, filled ivith cones and hills of the sinter 
from the hot springs that have boiled there for eons. As a 
contrast to this desolation, the verdure on the mountain sides 
continues down here and there into the valley as if defying 
its terror. Xhe whole mountain is especially picturesque 
in the autumn when it is covered with the scarlet maple leaves. 

Acce»s: By railmy from Hakodate, or Sapporo via Iwarahawa. 

From Hakodate, 12S.« m-, * h”. by "Ptew » from Sapporo, 95.5 m, 

3 1/3 hrs. by etprew. From Noboribetsu Station, by motor-bus or 
electric tram to the epa (5.4 re., 33 min.). 

SUraoi. an Ainu yillage on the seashore, is aJvvavs of icterest to /orrien 
visitors. BrnintiiU-?'n-ff®'nNo^ribetJuStau'oB. It is the most 
inilable place on the island to see the life and customs of the Ajng 


DAISETSUZAN NATIONAL PARK • 

Daiseciu-zan (“ Great Snotv Mountain ") is 
(or the Isliikari ranco toncnni; in contml Hokiaidj 
name has been .elected tu reptesentame of Dai,... 
National Part which includes the Ithilari tani.e Ss, 
Canyon, Tokachi and Tomotaoshi volcanic ran,,, ' , 

Shikaribetsu, the whole area emenne abon, 505 ‘^'‘e 

_ ., .»f : j , , “wuu acres. 


Dahetsuzan itseU includes Asahi-djt, 
hitthest mountain in Hokkaido, Hokuchi„.a„ ''“ 

.no« -capped and posse.sim alntnde. not “'he's, all 

(aio-land (or sUinu entbosiasts. amani„. „ “ 

winter as mountaineer, in summer. skiers in 

SJunVri C-w". ("telrt ihe Vf.wr r,.,^,. 

:> .ItuitfJ in nortbera r*« *** «h* pck. », R‘»«r I«Uk»n. 

' ^s for 15 mlJee o' 



AKAN NATIONAL PARK 


more, rushing, plunging and gurgling over gorges made of fantastic 
rocks of every shape and dimension. At Ihc points called “ 5bako " 
and “ Kobaco ” the waters run in a quiet stream along the base of the 
perpendicular rocky cliffs rising straight to a diazy height of 2,000 ft., 
justifying the strange local names. In its eventful course through these 
gorges the rushing waters make many picturesque cascades. 

Lake Shikaribetsu (2,640 ft. in altitude), a mountain lake of about 
9 m. in circumference, is noted for the weather-beaten rocks that tower 
on its shores and are reflected in the lake. 

In short, the chief lures of the park are the high peak of 
Asahi-dake with its grand views, the snowy slopes of Ml 
T okachi for its incomparable skiing, the " flower gardens/’ 
the solitary Lake Shikaribetsu, and to crown all, the wonder- 
ful canyon of Sounkyo. 

The park Is reached from Asahigawa, whence two routes, 
to the N. and S. of Mt. Asahi, lead to the peaks, the former 
via SounkTo spa lying on the way to the canyon (45 m. from 
sahigawa ; by rail and bus) and the latter via Matsuyama spa 
(24 m. from Asahigawa ; partly by tram and partly by bus). 

AKAN NATIONAL PARK 

j of 18,644 acres, which maybe 

dwided into the two districts, one including two basins of 
Kuss^ro and Mashu, and the other, that of Akan, all noted 
or t eir threefold wonders of lofty mountains, primeval 
woods, and crater lakes. 

In the Kujsharo district there ate ttvo crater lakes, known 
as uss aro and Mashu. The distance of 10 miles ya^vn5 
smoking volcano, Atosanupuri 
ft. above sea), towering in between. Lake Kussharo 
KSi m. in circumference) is the hrgest in the Akan Park, and 
•ts islet in the centre makes a beautiful picture when seen 
from above. Lake Mashu (12 1/2 m. in circumference) h 
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NAGOYA . 


noted for its walls, many of which are so craggy and precipi- 
tous that it seems impossible to get to the water s edge. 

Akan district, however, is the more beautiful. Its moun 
tains, 0-Akan (4,524 ft.) and Me-Akan (4,960 ft.), and iK 
lake. Lake Akan (16.5 m. in circumference) constitute the 
principal features of the district. Tlie lake is a perfect gem, 
roughly triangular in shape and studded with four pi«uresque 
•islets. Boats are available, and there is good fishing for a 
species of salmon-trout A singular ball-like Breeti «ee 
{Marimo) is found only in this lake, in one of the Swiss lakes 
and some other places. Me-Akan, an active volcano, is 
easily ascended from the lake side, but O-Akan, now evlinct, 
is still practically inaccessible. Splendid views aro o tame 


from the summit of Me-Akan. , 

These three lakes are connected by a good motor road, and 
01 . Ao hko shores of Akao aod Kosshoro ho soveni spos of 
which the Kohso Spa on the forntoi and 
Ihc latter are best known. The lakes lie wathtn 
Irem setentl ntilwar stations, hot the pnne.pal 
Akan is fren. Kusbiro on the Nemure Ma.n I-"'. * > '■> ^ ' 
Ko, share from Kiwa,-u on the Senmo l.ne, and tl.a. to Lake 
Mashii from Teshikaca on the same line. 


NAGOYA (E 4) 

Naeo>,, .he feurrh lames, eit,- in Japan tpop. '’S’.''"®. ^ 
' sittuted ahear mid.w.,- be.wreen Tokpo and Osaka and ha, been 

called .he Middle Capl.al (CdkW ■ !■ '• 7"'"""'’' 

t V • « in 5 hrs J7 min., and from kobo in i nrs. 

by limited express in a nr*. »» • m ..,-1^ 

10 min ft is also the stanine point of the Chuo (Central) 
llT„ rinc Inln=.oTokTO.hreoeh,he Ki.o Valle,-, and .1,0 
Kttansai Malt. I.me (Naio,-a to Osaka „a Nara). 



NAGOYA 


The prosperity of Naeo3fa depends cluefly upon Its happy 
situation on the fertile Nobi (Mino and Owari provinces) 
plain, commanding land and water communications spreadin? 
in all directions. Atsuta, 3 miles from the heart of the city, 
where stands the pteat Shinto shrine of Atsuta Jtnnu, ts 
harbour for Naj»oya. Of the s'arious industries dyeing and 
textile stand first, followed by chemical (;oods and porcelain 
of all kinds. Then come lacquer ware, cloisonne (speciality), 
«'atches and clocks, fans, (jlassware and cement, Naffoya's 
foreign trade in 1933 was ¥180,598,000, well worthy of the 
4th greatest open port in Japan. Tlie famous citj’ of Seto, 
from which comes the world-famous ‘'Setomono** (Seto 
wares) or porcelain goods, lies about 13 miles form Nagoya. 

Of Interest to sightseers are the Castle, one of the best 
examples of the remaining feudal strongholds in Japan, cele- 
brated for the two gold dolphins on its roof ridges j the former 
Imperial Detached Palace adjoining it, open to general inspec- 
tion} the Commercial Museum; the Higashi- and Nishi- 
Honganji, both huge Buddhist temples; Ntssenji, another 
temple and Gohj'aku-Rakan (“Five Hundred Buddhist 
mages ) near the temple; Osu Kwannon Temple in the 
centre of an amusement quarter, etc. Hotels: Mampel 
Hotel and Nagoya Hotel. 


Atsuta Jingu. modelled on the Ise Shrines, is held sacred 
ecause of its great treasure, the sword constitutinf' a part of 
the Imperial Regalia of Japan, 

^ express tram to Inuyatna (Inuvama 

of JapM»), where a boat trip cp and 
rjf.. /M* enjoyed, is worth while ; so is the excursion to 

summf^ ^or the famous cormorant fishing (during 

h.0». for Co. ho,. I (lITc™ N.C.,,). 
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RIVER KISO e»n well be con>p*/ed with Rhine (tlwe) 
CORMORANT FISHING, a mort romaonc mode of fishing m earned < 
,«nmer evening on ihe River Nagara. near Nagoya 




JAPAN ALPS NATIONAL PARK 


GREAT SHRINES OF ISE 

From Naffo3Ti a railway runs to Yamada (73.4 m.), where 
are the Great Shrines of Ise, the most venerated slirines in 
Japan, to Futamtga-ura, with its two famous “Wedded 
Rocks,” and to Toba, noted for its magnificent views, and 
pearl culture fisheries nearby. 

The Great Ise Shrines consist of the Naiku (“Inner 
Shrine”), dedicated to the Sun Goddess regarded as the 
Ancestress of the Imperial Family, and the Geku (“Outer 
Shrine”), dedicated to the Goddess of Farms, Crops, Food 
and Sericulture. In the Inner Shrine is housed the Mirror, 
one of the Three Sacred Treasures, which constitutes another 
part of the Imperial Regalia of Japan. It is one of the 
dearest wishes of etery Japanese to visit the shrines at least 
once in his lifetime, so that millions of devotees make a 
pilgrimage to this Japanese Holy of Holies every year. The 
two shrines are 4 m. apart, the distance being covered by tram 
or motor*bus. 

JAPAN ALPS NATIONAIv PARK (E 3) 

The title “Japan Alps” iras used by the Rev. kValter 
Weston in lus work “Mountaitteering and Exploration in the 
Japanese Alps” (1896). They include the three great ranges — 
Southern, Central and Northern Alps — e.'ctending through the 
Central and the widest part of the Main Island to the verj- edge 
of the Pacific Ocean and the Japan Sea. Of these three, the 
Northern Alps alone have been designated as a national park 
(“Chubu Sangaku National Park**)- 
TTie park covers an area of 427,770 acres, evtendmg os er 
, 93 miles with a width of 37 miles. It contains more than 100 
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peaks, of which about forty have altitudes of over 8,000 ft. 
Of these the most popular climbing: peaks are Yari-ga-take 
(10,430 ft.), Hotaka-dake (10,208 ft.), Tate-yama (9,814 ft.), 
On-take (9,801 ft.), Shirouma-dake (9,620 ft.), etc. Among 
the spas found on the slopes or in the valleys, KamifcoChi, about 
28 m. up from Matsuraoto on Chuo Main Line (5 1/3 his.» 
from Nagoya j 7 2/3 hrs., from Shlnjuku, Tokyo), is best 
known, due to its location in a scenic mountain plateau, called 
Kamikochi Valley. 

Kamikochi Valley, 4,725 ft. above sea level, is surrounded 
by lofty peaks and extends like a broad belt for a distance of 
about 10 m. from E. to W., with a maximum width of 1 m. 
from S. to N. The Kamikochi Hotel, most up-to-date in its 
appointments and provided with radio-active hot spring, stands 
in such a favourable position in Kamikochi as visitors can fully 
appreciate the wild mountain scenerj-, the cr>-stal waters of 
the River Azusa .vnd the beautiful lakes nearby. 

In short, the Japan Alps Tark is an ideal mountain- 
eering resort, where fine gradient slopes, steep precipices, 
gorges, lakes, hot springs, noble panorama, etc,, are all well 
represented. 

Among several routes to the park, the most popular one is 
from Matsumoto, from which the foot of most of the moun- 
tains is reached by motor or tramcar. 

KYOTO (D 4) 

Tor over a thousand years from its founding, In 794 A.D., 
until the removal of the Imperial Court to Tot>-o In 1863, 
Kyoto was the home of Emperors, and the capital of Japan. 
Situated on tj.e main line between Tokyo and Kobe, it i» 
cached by rail in 7 1/2 his. from Tokyo, in 1 1/3 hn. from * 
I3S 
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The shrine is a replica on a reduced scale of the first Imperial Pa*^ 
built in 794 A.D. and all is bri{'htly coloured. The most noted of I * 
Shrine’s festivals is the unique Jidai Matsurij held on Oci. 22, the chi< 
feature of ivhich is the procession through the city, composed of groups 
dressed to represent important epochs in the history of the city. 

Butokuden, “ Hall of Martial Virtues,** W. of the Hewn Shrine, S* * 
school for fencing, 7 ‘iyar/« and archery, exercises being held everyday, 
except on Sundays and holidays. ^ 

Commercial Museum, Public Library and Zoological Carden are 
all in Okazaki Park, the first-named containing numerous specimens o 
Kyoto’s industry. 

Eikando, possessing some rich art treasures, is noted for tt‘ te 
maples, which attract throngs In autumn. 

Nanaenji, ritiuted in a pine-grove which breathes a monastic serenity 
in the precincts, possesses a valuable collection of paintings and ntliernt 
objects. 

Shoren-in, or popularly known as Awata Palace, N. of Chion-hi, 
Temple, is known for its garden bid out by the famous landscape deSijP'* 
ers, Soami and Enshu— one of the best landscape gardens in Kyoto. 

Chion.in is the head temple of the influential Jodo sect, of sriuch 
Honen Shonin (12th century) «\-as the founder. This is the most fantou* 
and the largest temple in Kyoto, the grounds covering an area of about 
30 acres. Most of the present buildings (daring from about 1639), 
their furnishings and decorations arc of grrat interest, if the visitor is able 
to see them under direction of an intelligent guide. 

Maruyama Park. S. of the Chion-ln, at the foot of the verdure-cbd 
Higashiyama, is Kyoto’s principal park. One of the attractions of the 
park is a famous cherry-tree, over 400 yean old, which, when In bloorn 
and illuminated at night, presents a foiry-likc aspect and attracts ihnusandi 
of people. Thus Gion^o-Yozakura (” Night cherry at Gion”) forms 
one of Kyoto’s peculiar charms- 

Yasaka Shrine or Gion Shrine in the park i‘i known for its ttatrly 
interior decorated ujth hrore lanterns of many ilapes and designs. Tlw 
(tone /arir, 36 ft. high, is said Its be one of the largest In Japan, the 
popular Gion Keiiiral klulf 36-24) with Its pMureision of omamerital 
oars is in honour of this shrine. 

Kiyomizu Temple, vlitled hy a conilanr stream of pilgrims an<l 
,ightseers, stands on a clifl, with a wrswlrn pUtfoni* in ff>mt, from which 



SPRING BREAKS OUT IN KYOTO 600 fe« laij Togetsukyo Bridge ai 
Arashiyama, Kyoto s plea«ure gmind. is loaded heavily with Bower' 






KYOTO 


the Hcian Slirine, and the Shurcn-in (Awata Palace). 

Kyoto is again the city of festirals. On almost every daj 
there is a festiv'al celebration somewhere in the district. 

Aoi Matsun or **HolIyhock Festival” (May 15), Gion Matsur 
(July 16-24), and the Jidal Matsuri or Feudal Courtiers 
Procession (Oct. 22) are perhaps the quaintest festivals frcwti 
a spectacular point of view. The famous Geisfia dancCj 
Miyalco Odori, better known among foreign visitors as 

Cherry Dance," is staged here in April. 


Places of Interest 

Space allows only brief mention of the most Interesting placet 
worth visiting in and about Kyoto. Visitors are recommended 
to see them, if possible, helped by some competent guide, 8* 
most of these objects are deeply coloured by historic associs* 
tions, legendary lore or some underlying influence of Bud- 
dhism, and such information is too voluminous to be included 
in this handbook. For the hurried traveller the motor-buses 
provided for sightseeing are convenient, as they make the 
round of almost all these places of interest in about 8 hrs. 

The Old Imperial Palacca (Gojho), together with Nij5 Detached 
Palace and Shugakuin and Katsura Imperial Villas, are closed to the 
^neral public, only persons of high rank being permitted to them. 
Overseas visitors who have pemits issued by the Imperial Household, 
obtainable through their embassies, legaUoni or consulates will also be 
a milled. The original palace, built in 794 A.D., ms farther west. 
The present location, daring from 1336, is the site of palaces in which 2« 

mperors resided up to the Restoration (1868). Modestly furnished, 
Chastely docorated. its simphdty u its charm. Its garden is regarde<i W 
one of the most beautiful m Japan. 

Nija Detached PaUce or NijS Castle, in the W. central part of the 
city, was the home of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and in the gorgeousness 
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of its dccontions and fmhellishtnenl* U is in stfiLinR contrast to the 
Imperial Palace. 

Katsura Imperial Villa, in the S-W. outskirts of the city, erected m 
the List decade of the 16th century by order of Hideyoshi, the peat 
mediaeval chteftaio, is celebrated for its ebssical prden, detipied by the 
master, Kobori r.nshu One peculiarity of the garden Is that it is so 
planned that wherever the wsitof stand* be apparently enjoys the front 
view, so that he never feels that he is taking up a wrong position to enjoy 
the beauties of the landscape. 

Shugakuin Imperial Villa, in N-E. outskirts, consists of 3 villas 
amid cliarming gardens which constitute one of the best examples of 
landscape art in Kyoto. It was built in 1629 as a retreat for the 
Emperor Gom»iuno-o. The pounds covet an area of about 70 acres. 
NORTHERN PART OF THE CITk’i 

Shimogatno and Kareigamo Shrines, whose annual festival, Ao! 
Matsvtfi, held on May IS, U historic, as also is the annual horserace, 
held at the latter shrtue on June $, an event which dates from 1093. The 
festival, traced back to (he 6th century, is in imitation of the Iiitperiil 
proeeision for the paying of homage at the shrine, whereas the home 
race is pertormed with ceremonies as a form of prayer for a good harvest. 

Botanical Gardena. located on the bank of the River Kamo, were 
opened in 1923, in commemoration of the enthronement of the late 
Emperor Tmsho. 

EASTERN PART OF THE CITY (N. to S.) : 

Ginkakuji or Silver Pavilion, a villa modelled on the Kinkakuji 
(“Gold Pavilion"), was Iniilt in the ISth century by the Shogun 
Ashikaga Yostumasa as a place of retirement. The cov*ring of the 
pavilion with silver was never accomplished as intended, so that the 
name is really a misnomer, although it i* retamed. The ceremonial 
4 1/2 mat tea-room in one of the btnkliop it the pioneer tea-room, 
serving as a model for all later ones. The garden, designed bv the peat 
master, Soami, is perhaps one of the most attractive in Kvoto. 

Kyoto Imperial University, founded in 1897, contains the colleps of 
Law, Economics, Medicine, Jjteratnre, Science, Engineering and 
Agriculture, 

Heian Shrine, in Okazaki Park, should be visited for a view of its 
beautiful pnlen* ivith an abimdlncc of irises, wistarias, and azaleas. 
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KYOTO S GOLDEN PAVILION and us garden atieii ihe refined and artistic 


life ©f five centuries ago (above) 

THE PHOENIX HALL AT UJt. built tn 1054. is unique in us grace and 

dignity 




KYOTO 


's obtainfil a panoramic view o( the city “nil aJjacrnt country. Itsi 
approach is up a iloplnp »Utel HneJ with crockery »liop>, known to 
foreigner* a* •* Tea-lmt Lane.’* 

The DAibutiu, in the llokoji Temple, is a colcK*al wooden image of 
Buddha, SS ft. high. 

Hokoku Shrine, S. of (he Daibutsii, is dedicated to iUdeyoshi, whose 
(ornb, (HI an eminence farther li., w reached by a fong flight of stone 
steps. 

Munidfsal Museum, old Imperial Mimcuiii, should hr visited by 
overseas tourists, as it contain* an extensive collection of rare and valu- 
able art objects, including a number of Imperial treasures. 

Sanjusangendo or "Halt of }} ieo," so called because of the 33 
(sonjusan) spaces between the front pillan of the temple, is celebrated 
for its I, out statues of the Ruddhist deity, Kwannon. 7^e present 
building, erected in 1231, is in a wonderful state of presersation con- 
sidering Its age. 

Tofukuji Temple occupies an extensive area .md contains many rare 
paintings. In the garden behind the temple is a rivulet spanned by a 
bridge, on the top of which w a tower. A fine %iew of the maples which 
lave made the name of the temple famous inxy be obtained from the top 
m autumn. 

AraBbjyama (" Mist Mf."), at the font of which nms the River 5i, 
lias been famed for the excellence of their scenerv. The beauty of the 
s;>oi lies in the varied vegetation of the hillside facing the river, large pine 
trees being intenpersed with ionumerable cherry and maple trees, ivhicli 
in their respective seasons make the place exquisitely beautiful. Reached 
by electric cars from Kyoto in 20 min. 

OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS s 

The Hozu Rapid* lie between Kameoka and Arashiyama, 7.5. ra., 
the river winding through gorges and narrow valleys between two ranges 
of hills, Atagoyaina and ArasMvamt The shooting of the rapids 
(I 1/2 hr*. ) issery enjoyable m spring when the chert) trees are in bfos- 
sinn, hut perluips summer or autumn is the best time to make the 
descent. Train or motor-car is available to Kameoka, then a few min 
svalV to the river. The trip offers a unique change in the tourbt's round 
of sightjeeing. 

Mt. Hiei (alt. 2, 799 ft.)t the noted mountain N-Ii. of Kyoto, is best 
ascended by taking trams from Demachi to Vase, the foot of the moun- 
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tain, tlifn raWc railway up to SWmeifra-takf, the hifrhett 
mountains. Amon;r the frmvei of //wi/ (cypr«”) l, 

historic group of temple* known a* Enryakuji, of which the ‘'J*’ '* 
prindpal monastery. There it a magnificent view of the nfy. Lake ^ ^ 
and the adjacent country. Tl>e detcent may be made by pother 
line to Sakamoto on the lake and return to Kyoto by electric 
Otiu — offering an interesting half-day trip. 

Uke Dlwa. the largest of the Japanese fresh-water lakes, 
circumference of I4fi ro., and I* nearly equal In rite to the 
Geneva. It is reached b> motor-car or tram to Otiu, where s 
start for the ro.md of ChIkubu-sWma and other islands on the lake 

“Eight Noted Sights’* along the shore. Return from the I < . ' 

m,y b. m.d. by bo., on .b. C.n.1, ,h,o„eh it. SdM.m- 

i»E n.Jr Mnd.ra T.myk. benlqo.rtf,. ol tb. T.nd.i of ® 

A i.t..id, ,.,0,. 0..n i». . nc ho„l wi.h f.ribil,. to 

swimming and yachting. u-,. .ha ravine 

T«k*o. M«kino-o and Togano-o lie close together along 
Ib. foot of Aoeopma in lb. yTlb' 

Tliey constitute the clastic places for maples, svhich are the g Y 
hillside* and date* in autumn. . , .u rasoue M»' 

Otokoyama Hachiman Shrme. situated on the p 
Otokoyama, is one of the oldest shrines m Japan, and ms ^ j 

9th century. Since oWen times the shnne lias been devouil) 1 

by ,«ny Entpctor. .„d .™rio„. Almo., .11 ,h. bnildi.p 
national treasures. ^ , popular 

Uji. where grows the choicest green tea, is a good spot f 
oxcuislon from Kyoto by motors. The J,, « 

By5d3-in Temple, built in the llfh century, stands on the U) K 
a sample of the beat religious arcHtecture of ‘I*® ..vhibited 

Fujtwara Family was in its glory. A model of this building 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1*93. cL-t.n stand at 

The Mausolea of Emperor Mem and , pf the 

Momoyama which may be visited en route. Th 
mausolea are dignity and duraWlity, each being laid 
same style but on different scale*. to Arnano- 

There is an excellent motor-tfwd from Kjoto or ’• 

l^^d.;,. .„di.io...Iy fW .. ». of 

The beauty spot can also be reached by train. Owing to the distance 
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KYOTO TO SHIMONOSEKI 


There are 
hashiciate. 


some good Japanese inns al Miyazti and Amano 


KYOTO TO SHIMONOSEKI 
BY SAN-IN LINE 

The counto traiersed by ratibenveen Kyoto and Shimono- 
seki alons the Japan Sea, a distance of 422.5 m., is off the 
beaten paths, but overseas ttavelleis, despite the lack- of Euro- 
pean hotels, have called it “Hobday Land” because of 
evce em sea, lake and hot-spnng resons, its fishing and 
sa, me and other dneotons includins mountain dimblny and 

picturesque 

blaol s'v J 'o»«-line, rocky islets, small bays, and sand 
beaches. w„h eood neather conditions, the journeiy alons 
the Japan Sea tv, II remain Ion,, m the memory. 

flh e"°,"tv' Lr .T" I-'''"™ 'i»" 

Spa »tmcl the fam ** «ff«cacv of its hot mineral water. Near the 

b„Zs ' "" "-c .ppsaotnet ola colo.t.,1 

‘»l-tY,™.„a.hvd. 

Yunols,,. etc., the ’fifth'™,’ / ’'’"""“"'‘“o. 

bom - "hfL ™’?’ ~“-r ■'orsyo.H Rtim. 

near K5f.,. and J,am, . ‘^"”5 J-Paa, naat to M.iniomi 

compared favourably „fth ,"T" 

iothcrcyloutpu,,,;, ;';"'”"” i. tbs larcctt city in 

i" Japan, 1„ .h. Matt^c „ijdlc .cto!'"' 

■>" -'d™ 

Ponce Bt„„i„„.hi “”•'‘1’'' 

X aXdred'.rst:; 
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of Oki, with Its historical associations, and on the south right 
across the Main Island to the Island of A«^ji in the Inland 
Sea. These extensive views from the summit, together Mth 
the abundance of its alpine plants and the existence of good 
spas m its vicinit 3 ', are some of the manifold attractions of the 
mountain as a National Park. In summer Daisen attracts a 
vast number of pilgrims and mountaineers, and in winter the 
slopes afford good skiing resorts. 


NARA (D 4) 

ancient capital of Japan during the seven reigns 
A.D.), IS the cradle of her arts, crafts, literature, 
and industries. At the height of its glorj', Nara covered a 
much more extensive area, uith its palaces, temples, and 
mansions. Fire has destroyed many of the old Buddhist 
structures aud time has ravaged the remainder ; yet the many 
temples and shrines remain, besides the beautiful scener> of 
as they were originally built. Such famous 
classical^buildings as the Kasuga Shrine, the Todaiji, Kofukuii 
and Shosom Treasure-House (owned by the Imperial House 
hold), as well as the Imperial Museum, are all located in the 
classical city. In the outskirts of the city are the site of an 
MCient Impena! Palace and the temples of Saidaiji, TashodaijI, 
Yakushiji, Horyuji, and Hasedera, as well as the shrines of 
Omiwa-jinsha, Danzan-jinsha, and Kashin-ara-jingu. with 
many rare old treasures. Visitors to Japan enjoy the quiet 
and restfulness of the old capital, and they miss much if they 
omit Nara from their itineraiy. 

Iletvveen the train services from many places, Nara is well 
served^by the frequent seivice of intenirban electric railwaj-s 
from Kyoto and Osaka. 



NARA 


Hoiel; Nsfi Hotel, owned and manai^ by fbe Government fiaJl- 
A fcomelilir hotel ot ivorM’wide reputation. 

Places of Interest 

Nam Park, the largest in Japan (about l,2S0 acre* in area) and richest 
in classical memories, is a natural woodland pa'k, in which among the 
superb trees roam set eral hundreds of tame deer Besides many time- 
honoured temples .and shrines, it also contains the Imperial Museum, 
rich in its collection oi wooden sculptures, engraved gems, exquisite 
Pdntings, and other art objects of the Nara Period , the Imperial Baiaar, 
close by, where local products arc on sale , the Nara Club; Public Hall; 
«tc. 

SaruMwa Pond, outside the nuin entrance to the park, is an old pond 
fringed by weeping wjllow.tress and stocked with numerous carp. 

tCofukuji. north of the pood, is conspicuous by its graceful Uve-storied 
pagoda. The original buildings, erected io the 8 ih century, were des- 
troyed In the hostiliries, and the present structures were built In latet 
times. The temple eoouias some remarkable welt-carved statues. 

Katuga ^’akaraiya is a smsU slxrine where is seen the iagura ot sacred 
dsiice performed by maidens in wWte vestments vrith ted skirls. 

Kasuga Shrine, founded in 768 A.D., Ss at a short distance from the 
Kaluga %VaLamlya. The four main buildings, pointed bright red and 
hung with numerous bronre lanterns, produce a striking effect egsinst the 
evergreen background. Each is dedicated to a separate deity. Its annual 
festival is on March 13, Everv year, about the middle of October, the 
horns of the deer are cut and the occasion is a kind of festival which is 
very popular among the country-folk. 

Wakakusayama, a grass-corered bill, devoid of frees, commands Irom 
its top an extensive view of the surrounding districts. The annual 
ceremony of “ biuning-the-gras* ** off tlw htH takes place* some time in 
February 

Tamukeyama Hachiman, a shrine erected in honour of Emperor 
Ojin, I* reached farther along the grass-Uil road, a red tent marking the 
entrance. The shrine is noted for it* beautifully tinted maple leaves in 
autumn. 

Sangauudo (“Third Month Pavifiots”), the oldest of the Ttklaiji 
group (dating back to the *th eenttiry^ it celebrated for t« excellent 
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wood milptures. on a terrace fetched by ^^OI>e stejM, thr 

N.gatsudo (“Second Morrth PaviHon fa.not.s for its small copier 
image o t le Hleven-faced Ksrannon (never shown), popularly belicieJ 
to be always warm to the touch. 

T<^«ji (“ Great Eastern Temple ”), one of the seven great Buddhist 
n ’** •’'ff SrrH image of Buddha, 

rhe B,g Bell, cast in 752, stands 13 ft. S in. high, 10 in. thick at the rim, 
t in circumference, and weighs about 48 tons. It is one of the 
■irgest bells in Japan. The Daibutsu or Great Buddlia, the Jirgest in . 
Japan, jnMsures S3. 5 ft. high* face 16 ft. hy 9.S ft., weighing nearly SOU 
tons. The two gigantic Nio or Guardian Gods flanking the gre.it gate- 
'l^maUra^e^'^** existing examples of the iciilpfure of the 

Knaugayaraa is a graceful mountain to the east of Nara P.irk, which 
r." “ «>ndingpath. A delightful motor drite of 

about ? miles around the mountain foot Is highly rrcommendeil. 

•" “"J probahlv including 

on e of tlw oldest wooden structures in the world, is not only interesting 
lor It, architecture but also for it* priceless objects of art. over x hundred 
In II t'(n»tered as national treasure*. The temple w.a* founded 

rrmSn fVr V* buildings. .11 of them being under -perisl 

rrotectionoftl.e Cmvemment. The Hokkeji. Saidai/i. Toshodaijl and 

Ttmnl on the way to Horyuji. Shigi-n 

I emple, via Tat.uta, well reps, • a »»i,. 

the fo^im H“*ede™, Tumulu* of Emperor Jittmu. 

the founder of the Imperial dvniitv »».. *S. . • i i i • 

tile sieini.v «e V -r , . ‘he most enjo)-ahle j>o»»ibIc m 

aKotheohl «•* a"d Voahino, l>oih not far from Kara, are 

It. ahun !.J 'V r”"!.', I Tiuklgase heing fiinous hr 

•t. ahunJmee o| plu,„ blouo,vs. 


os.aka (n 4) 
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OSAKA 


l^nown also as the “City of Canals and Bridiies,” some of the 
hritlses heinji architecturally \er5- beauiifttl I'iie cit> is ad- 
ininistrathely diuded into 15 uards 

Visitors comiiic over the main line, from 'Vokyo, Yoloha- 
ma, Kapjoya and Kyoto or Shimonoscki and Kobe direction, 
arrive at Osaka (Ceritral) Station, while those coming from 
Nagoya and _Nara \ia the Kwansai Line, at Minatomachi 
Station. Desides these Gmernmenr raihvar stations, there 
ate many terminal stations of private lines. 

In ancient times Osaka was called Nanhs a (“rapid waves"). 
It was here that the first Kmperor of Japan, Jinmu Tenno, 
stayed on his expedition to the eastern provinces (fi6l B.C.). 
Later, ni the Htb centuo', Kmperor NintoXii, one of the most 
benevolent rvilers, made the city his capital. He built many 
roads and also cut manv canals. On the imrodiiction of Dud- 
dlitsm into Japan, ui SS2, Osaka already held, even in those 
remote ages, a most important position for both domestic and 
foreign eomnuinication. But it was not until 1585, when 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the “Napoleon" of Japan, built a strong 
castle in this city inaVing it his permanent base, that the founda- 
tion of Osaka as an economic centre of Japan was established. 
With the organization of the Tokugawa Shogunate, after the 
downfall of the Toyotomi family, leyasu, the first Tokugawa 
Shogun, transferred his headquarters to Kdo (Tokyo), and the 
centre of mihiar>' affairs and administration of Japan was also 
removed to the present capital, but commerce and induMiy 
lave continued to develop and prosper in Osaka. 

Hotel*! Osaka Hotel, near 0«aL* Station) Dobuil Hucel, b5jima j 
Hotel New Osaka, Nakanosliiina i KwWen Hotel, Ko^hien j Takaraixika 
Hotel, TaVaraiuka. 

TlieBlrc*! Bimrakvua (I'Ugpet vhyi), Votsuha<hi| Nakua (Kahuki 
pUvs), Pitombori. etc. AtnO«>c cinema botuet arc bh^biktiu, 
Atahixs. etc. 
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Golf Link* : Ihuaki (18 hnWi), 10 mwi. by rnoior-car from Ibarak! 
Station on the TokaiilS liner) Takamuka (18 holes), alwut one mile 
from Takarazitka Hotel 5 Naruo (0 holes), 20 min. by motor-car from 
Osaka Station; Inapawa (18 holes), 20 min. by motor-car from NoseRU* 
chi Station on “ Hankyu ” Electric Railway. 

Baseball and Other Sports Grounds: In the vicinity of Osaka there 
arc many excellent sports pounds, eauly reached by different electric 
lines. Among them, is the Ki^hien Stadium (accommodating 70,000 

spectators) on the Ilanihin Electric Railway which is among the largest 

sport-grounds in the East. 

Department Stores j Mitsukoshi, Takashimaya, Matsuzakaya, Dai- 
maru and Sogo. 


Places of Interest 

Osaka, in spite of its long history, cannot boast of many 
places of interest, either from the artistic or the antiquarian 
point of tiew, although there are many beautiful spots in its 
vicinity, easily reached by the e'ectric railway or motor-bus. 

Nakaaoshima, a lovely park commanding a fine river viesv, is regarded 
as the civic centre of the city, as in it are looted the City Hall, the 
Central Public Hall, the Public library, the Central Post-Office, Sinkers’ 

Club, the office of the Osaka Asahi (newspaper), etc. 

Osaka Castle, built in 1S84 by Hideyoshi, mt one of the grandest and 
strongest castles in Japan. Most of the old structures having been 
destroyed by fire, there now remain its elevated site and its two deep 
mMts with stately walls, which add considet^lv to the attractiveness of 
this show-place. The donjon, recently reconstructed in reinforced 
concrete, contains various exhibits of historic interest in connection with 
old Osaka. 

Shitennoji, a Buddhist temple built about 1,300 years ago by Prince 
Shotoku, is celebrated for Its huge bronze bell, believed to be one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. It was cast in 1912 and weighs 1S6 
tons. Near the temple is Tenn^ Pnric. mth a zoological garden, a V 

tamcal garden, a public hall and a citizen’s museum in its grounds. 

^ Sumiyoshi Shrine, a popular Shinto shrine of ancient foundation, is 
situated at the southern extremity of the city. The peculiar arched 
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bridges in the shrine enclosnre and Sumifosbi Park, adjoining the slirinc, 
are worth visiting. 

Shinsekai (“New World**) is a fashionable pleasure resort of the 
t^ty, containing many cinemas, variety haJli, restaurants, cafes, etc. 

Sennichimae and Dotonbori are the gayest popular resorts of Osaka, 
packed with theatres, picture-halJ*, mUurants, etc. 

Shinsaibashi, the best street tor shopping, is lined on both sides with 
a great many retail shops and is thronged with pedestrians day and night. 

Bunraku Theatre is the only puppet pby theatre in Japan, and the 
tttly one ©fits kind in the world. The puppet play appeals to overseas 
tourists who wish to enjoy something really Japanese. 

Mino-o Park is reached in 10 min. by the htino.o branch of the 
Hanshin Express (“ Hankvu **) line. It is situated in a narrow glen, 
along the side of a stream, Ailed with mapies and other trees, which 
present a colourful sight in autumn. At the head of the glen there is a 
waterfall, 200 ft. high. 

Takaruuka, the best pleasure retort in the vicaniiy of Osaka, is also 
renowned as a hot*spring resort. The great attraction of T^aruuki is 
the Eecreation and Open House, containing three big theatres, where 
operatic performanees are given by girlptayers eeeryday. Theixrgcteof 
the theatres accomtnodaies 4,000 seats. The Takaraxuka Hotel provides 
good accomuiodition for a week-end, and for soiuscments there are golf 
finks (18 holes) and the Takaraxuka Kaikan, the largest dance-hall in 
Japan. Takaratuka Js easily reached from Osaka and Kobe by electric 


Excursions from Osaka 

Wakayama, about one hour from Osaka by the Kinkai Line or the 
Hanwa Line, was the castle-tosro of a feudal lord, the KlihS branch of 
the House of Tokugisea. The castle which stands in its centre is well 
pfeserred. There are many places of interest in the vicinfty. Watano- 
ura, KimllJera Temple and Tawatsushima Shnne being the mow noted 
Wakanourn *nd Shin ^New) Wakanoura »re fathnmable sejM J« resorts, 
the latter being the extension of tbe former rb«e spots command 
lovely riews of the Kil Channel and the mounuioi on the other side. 

Kimiideta.dfdicatevl to the Godless of .^feT^^r, n noted for the perfect 

view of Wskanoura {l affords. 
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Mt. Koyasan (alt. 2,833 ft.), about 40 miles to tlie south of Owha, is 
celebrated for the great monastery, founded in 816 A. D. by the renown- 
ed Buddhist saint, Kobo Daishi, the great exponent of the SWngoo 
Buddhism. The precincts, which cover about 24 sq. miles, are stirrotind* 
ed by magnificent trees. Though fires have often ravaged the monastery, 
there are still about 30 temples remaining, with many treasures am! 
monuments. The holy place is visited by about a million pilgrims 
yearly. Electric railway from Namba Station (Osaka) to GoLurakubashi 
via Kojishita, 2j hrs., thence cable line to Koyasan and one mile to the 
precincts. 

The Western Coast of KisKu. From Osaka, away front 
the beaten tracks, a delightful trip may be had along the coast 
of the Kishu Peninsula, mild in climate and rich in historic 
and scenic spots. As the Gov-ernment railway is being ex- 
tended from both ends of the shore line, this extremely attrac- 
tive district will become more accessible and popular when it 
is completed. Except between Wakayama and Kii-Tonda, 
and between Katsuura and Shmgu, however, there are no 
railvva>s at present and motor-buses alone are available for land 
travelling. The roads generally skirt the shore and have many 
bends, so that the drive is delightful because of the coast 
vievv.s obtained almost the whole way. The best way to reach 
this district is at present to take one of the O.S.lC.’s Katsuura 
express steamers, e.xcellent daily service between Osaka and 
Katsuura calling at Wakayama, Gobo, Tanabe and Kusht- 
moto (14 hrs. to Katsuura). 

Minoibima ii the centre of orange-growing diitnct, the annual out- 
puts of which are valued at over ¥5,000,000. Minabe ii noted for iiaving 
the Urgejt plum-grove in J^pan, with an area of about 5,000 acrer. At 
(hr flowering acaion Mina!>e at(ract« numerous vhiion from Osaka and 
vicinity. Tanabo, the largest seaside town in tlut part of the |wiiinsul4, 
lias guod bathing beaches, with long stretches of pine-trees on them. 
Shirahama and Yusaki Spaa, 2 1/2 hrs. from Waka)'aina by rail, are 
•Iiuatrd picturesquely on an ojwb bay and doss to each other. Thete 
waters, with alkaline conttiluenK, arc efTicacious for ilitrasrs of the 
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YOSHINO-KUMANO NATIONAL PARK 


throat, itomsch anil intotinei. There ate many deliKhtful walk* in and 
arouod the »{«*, Kuthimoto I* the centre ol the irhalinj' jndmtfy in the 
peniDtula. A few mile* to the toulh *111x1* Shionomiuki PtomontOTy, 
the «outhemmoit point of the Xfain htancl of Japan. 


YOSHINO-KUMANO NATIONAL PARK (D E 4) 

Yoshino and Kiimann districts, the one njountairtou.e and 
the other coastal, extend over the three prefectures of Nara, 
Waka>-ama and Mie in central Japan and cover an area of 
168,560 acres. Yoshino u*as the seat of the Imperial Court 
for some 60 years, under the ill-fated Emperor Godalgo 
(l4th cent.) and his two successon. It is therefore naturally 
associated svith many romances, heroic and traeic, which 
make the spot particularly famous. There is, moreover, the 
surpassing beauty of its cherry blossoms, which almost cover 
the valleys and mountain-sides in the season (usually April 
10-25). Yoshino is best reached from Osaka by electric 
railway in 2 hrs. Among several peaks of the Yoshino 
mountain ranges, Sanjo (Omine), Shaka and Bukkyo are most 
prominent. The first-named, Omine (5,620 ft.), is the sacred 
mountain, with a temple on its summit. To the east of 
Omine stands Mt. Odaigahara (5,593 ft.), which affords a 
wonderfully extensive view, including, on a dear day, even 
Mt. Fuji, about 180 m. to the east. These peaks attract a 
vast number of pilgrims and excursionists not only in cherry- 
time but in all other seasons. 

Kumano is a sacred region in the South Kii Peninsula, and 
embraces the three holy places of Hongu (Original Shrine), 
Shingii (New Shrine) and Nachi, the last being noted for the 
Nachi waterfall, the highest in Japan (430 ft. in length). 
Kumano's claim, however, for its celebrity mainly lies in its 
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attractive scenery j especially of the Doro and other gorges, 
coastal views around Kushimoto, Katsuura, etc., and because 
of its beautiful vegetation found in the district in profusion, 
some being found only in the semi-tropical regions. Doro 
Gorge is situated on the upper reaches of the River Kumano 
which rises in the Yosluno mountains and empties into the 
sea at Shingu. The clearness of the river water, fantastic 
rock formation and mountain scenery combine to display 
ever-changing views for several miles, the beauty culminating 
in May and June when azaleas and rhododendrons in bloom 
on the cliffs are reflected in the liquid mirror below. Fo*' 
about 17 miles up-stream from Shingu special local boats are 
available. The lovely coastal views of the Kumano sea are 
also of exquisite beauty, especially in the vicinity of Katsuura, 
a picturesque harbour with many islets adorning its mouth. 
A group of hot springs around Katsuura Bay is comfortably 
reached by motor-boat from the pier. Kumano is not so 
conveniently situated as Yoshino, but the well-accommodated 
Steamers of O.S.K. will take you comfortably from Osaka to 
Katsuura in less than 15 hrs. 


KOBE (D 4) 

Kobe (pop. 836,900), situated on the Island Sea, Is one of 
the two largest trading ports in Japan, the other being Yoko- 
hama. Barred in by the Rokku mountain range at the back, 
Kobe enjoys a very temperate climate In winter, and is a 
favourite place of residence for foreigners. The city has 
spread lengthways east and west along the shores of the bay, 
and the business quarter is situated near the waterfront, with 
the residential quarter on the slopes of the hills. Kobe com- 
mands the largest volume of trade in Japan. Its foreign trade 
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in 1933 amounted to ¥ 1,291,660,000, of which the exports 
toolcY 650,540,000 and the imports, ¥ 641,120,000. 

K.obe is a travel centre, raihvay and steamer service radlat- 
ins from it in everj* direction. Tokj'o may be reached in 
8 1/2 hrs. by rail from Kobe, while the distance to Osaka is 
entered in 30 min. and to Kyoto In 1 hr. 10 min. There are 
three principal railway stations in Kobe, — Sannomiya, Kobe 
wd Hyogo, but the most convenient for foreign tourists is 
Sannomiya, as it is situated near the former foreign settlement, 
in which are the European hotels, banks, steamship offices, 
and principal foreign and Japanese business offices. On the 
water Kobe enjoys facilities for communication \vith all other 
parts of Japan, and also with foreign countries. All the 
varioussteamshipcompanieseither m.ske Kobe the/r starting 
point or else a pon of call. 

Hotels: Oriental Hotel, Tor Itotel, Koahien Hotel (Koihieo), 
T«l.aruul.3 Hotel (TaLamuIca). There ore alro tome ttnaller hottU 
and many good Jaiianeie inns In the dty. 

Places of Interest 

Nunobilri Wnlerfalls, the celebrated twin fall*, are on a thickly-mooiled 
lull and arc a favourite objective of the citieens* outings. 

Suwayamn Pork, a lovely park on the hillside dote to the Tor Hotel, 
commands a cliarmtng view of the city and the harbour, of the Inland 
Sea, Awaji Island and the mountains of Kii Province. A monument 
commemorating the observation, in 1$73, of a tranrit of Venus by a 
French astronomer, Commander J. Jausseo, stands in the park. 

Dkurayama Recreation Ground occtifdci the whole of Anyoji Hill, 
which stands some distance behind the Nanko Shrine. The statue m il 
is of Prince Ito, who was GovemorofHy3go Prefecture in the Meiji Era. 

Minatogawa Park, widely known to foreigners as Theatre Street, 
forms a very popular amusement quarter, with theatres, picture-halls, 
restaurants and shops of varioiw kind*. 

Minatogawa-|in»ha or Nanko Shrine it dedicated to the renowned Hih 
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century warrior, Kusunoki Masashige, who is an immortal hero in 
Japan’s history celebrated for hia unwavering loyalty to the Imperial 
Family. 

Motoraachi Street is the best place for shopping, containing, a* 
does, a constant succession of fascinating shops selling silk goods, embroi- 
deries, curios, damascenes and all sorts of other lovely things. 


Elxcursions from Kobe 

Mt. Maya (alt. 2,290 ft.), one of the highest peaks of the Rokko 
range, is noted for a popular temple, dedicated to Maya Fujin, the 
Mother of Buddha, whicli stands near the summit, 1/2 m. from the 
terminus of the cable-ear. From this mountain resort there is a splendid 
panoramic view of the surroundings. Maya Hotel. 

Mt. Rokko (alt. 3,0$2 ft.), the highest peak at the back of the city, 
reached by one hour’s drive through beautiful valleys. At the summit is 
the so-called “Foreign Village” consisting of more than 80 summer 
villas extending for nearly 4 miles. At the north cad of the village lit 
the golf links (18 holes). The eplendid view which may be enjoyed from 
here surpasses even that from Mt. Maya. Skating and skiing can be had 
in winter. The Rokko Hotel provides foreign accommodation. 

Arima Spa, which lies at an altitude of 1,197 ft. above sea level, i* of 
very ancient origin, the waters having an historic reputation for their 
efficacy, so that it was said that they would cure all diseases except Jove. 
Arima is most frequented by the residents of Kobe, as it is cool in sum- 
mer and has pretty surroundings. IS-hole golf links stand near the spa- 
The spa is reached after 2 hrs.* ride by motor-bus through striking 
scenery via Mt. Rokko. It is also reached directly from Kobe by electric 
line in 45 min. Arima Hotel provides foreign accommodation. Many 
good Japanese inns. 

Suma, Maiko. Shioya and Akashi. The western outskirts of Kobe, 
stretching along the shore of the Inland Sea, are noted for their delightful 
scenery and their historic associations. A delightful motor-car trip i» 
made to these seaside resorts over a finely-paved road. They are charm- 
ingly situated along the sea, backed by a range of green hills, and all of 
them have fine sand beaches and parka embowered In aged pine-trees. 
At Miiko arc golf links of 18 holes. Himeji, 34 m. from Kobe (electric 
railway available), is a centre of communication in the locality, and ia 
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noted for its white-Tralled castJe (knoivn u the “White Heron Castle"). 

INLAND SEA NATIONAL PARK (C D 4) 

The Inland Sea (‘*Seto Naikai")» on whose bosom float 
some 9S0 islets, comprises a winding stretch of water, 230 
miles lon^ from Awaji Island to Shimonoseht. The Sea is 
Comparatively shallow, from 10 to 40 fathoms at the deepest 
part. The Sea has phyed a prominent part in Japan's historj', 
especially in her early and middle ages, so that the story of 
fhe Inland Sea is largely the story of Japan. Occasional 
glimpses of the beauty of the Sea can be seen from the trains 
funning down from Kobe to Shimonoseki. These glimpses, 
hots'ever, give little idea of the romantic beauty of this \\'ater- 
Way, which can best be seen by making a trip through it by 
steamer. The Osakn^Beppu service (twice daily) of O.S.K. 
or the Kobe-Nagasaki«Shanghai Express service of N.Y.K. is 
lughly recommended for the full enjoyment of picturesque 
views of the Sea which change every moment the ships glide 
over if. The site selected for the National Park covers the 
district extending from Shodoshima in the east to Cape Abuto 
in the west, and within its boundary it includes many scenic 
spots such as Kankakei Valley (Shodoshima), Gokenzan Peaks, 
Yashtma, Mf. Washu and Tomo, 

The principal cities lying on the Inland Sea coast between 
Kobe and SWmonoseki are Okaj-ama (pop. 139,200) and 
Hiroshima (pop, 270,400), the former paricularly noted for 
its castle and landscape garden, the Korakuen, and the latter 
for its Sentei, another attractive landscape garden. 

Shikoku, the large island on the Pacific side of the 
Sea (I,64R m. in circumference), has many places of interesr, 
especially on its Inland Sea side, including Yashima, which is 
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one of the best vantage points from which to enjoy the seacape. 
Off Yashima the famous naral battle was fought between the 
Taira and Mmamoto clans in the 12th century. Takamatsu, 
best reached by ferry from Uno on the opposite coast, is 6 
starting point of tours round the island. Takamatsu, the most 
important city of the island, is noted for its Ritsurin Park, 
typical Japanese garden. Murofozaki, a great rocky cape at 
the south-eastern extremity of Shikoku, is one of the “Eight 
Sights of Japan (see p. 5). The round trip from Kobe 
requires 3 days : steamer to Kochi, thence electric tram and 
motor-car to the cape. The well-known Dogo Hot Spring 
are reached directly from Takafnatsu by railway or by steamer 
from Ujina (Hiroshima) to Takahama, thence 6 m. by raih^ay 
or motor-bus. 


MIYAJIMA (C 4) 

Miyajima (“Shrine Island”), one of the “Scenic Trio of 
Japan” (see p. 5), is a sacred island, about 19 m. in cireum- 
ference, noted for Us shrine “ifsukushima-jinsha,” which is 
built on supports running into the sea, and for its magnificent 
scenery. It is reached by ferry boat from the pier, which is 
close to Miyajima Station. Hotel ; Miyajima Hotel. There 
are many good Japanese inns. 

The island is a good summer resort, with excellent sea- 
bathing facilities and innumerable pleasant walks. It is noted 
for Its cherry blossoms in spring, and more especially for its 
sp endid autumnal tints which set the hillsides in a blaze of 
splendour. Photography is prohibited in some parts of the 
island, as it is v\ithin a strategic zone. For the particulars on - 
t IS imporrant point vdsitois are kindly requested to consult 
* Bureau's office or the hotel manager, 

i he bhnne buildings consist of the Main Shrine and several 
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subsidiary shrines, all connected by broad corridors or ealleries, 
'vhich stretch over the sea on both sides of the shrine, so that 
when the tide is coming in the whole edifice seems to be 
floating on the water. There are many bronze and stone 
lanterns within the shrine, in the galleries and along the sides, 
and in the precincts. It is a unique sight at night, especially 
on a moonless night when the lanterns are all lighted. Sacred 
dances are performed by shrine maidens for a fixed offering to 
the shrine. The principal festival is on June 17 (lunar 
calendar). Tame deer wander freely about the precincts. 

The huge toril, rising out of the sea some 53 ft., differs 
from the usual torii in the form of its pilJara, .and bears a 
tablet with the autograph of the late Prince Arisugawa. 

SeniSluVu (*‘The Hill of 1,000 Mats**) !> a time-honoursd building, 
trbsre thoiitaods e! rice paddies, giren as offeriogs, sucked. It con> 
tdns about 4S0inati, and was dedicated to the Shrine by Hideyoshi, 
who 11 said to have built the structure out of the ivond of a single camphor 
tree as a thank-offering after his expeditlou to Korea in the ISth century. 
The five-storied pagoda close by, built in the 1 Stb century, is a national 
treasure. 

Me. Mieen, the highest point on the island (alt. 1,790 ft.) is easily 
cUmbed in less than tivo hours. A splendid view rnay be obtained from 
the summit, iBcIuding the city of Hiroshima, the mountains of the 
neighbouring districts, and the Inland Sea with its innumerable islands. 

Greuit of the Island, by motot-launch in about 2 hrs., is a very in- 
teresting Mcursion. 


SHIMONOSEKl 

Shimonoseki (pop. 99,000) lies at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Main Island and holds, with Moji on the 
opposite coast, the key to western gateway of the Inland Sea. 
It is an important railway ami steamer centre, being the 
terminal of the main tsbnd system of railways along both the 
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Pacific and Japan Sea coasts, and the terminal or port of call 
for many steamship lines, includini; the ferry sendee to and 
from Pusan, Chosen (122 m., 8 hrs., twice daily from each 
end), operated by the Gos’emment Railway’s. Hotel: San-yo 
Hotel, under the manacement of the Gos-ernment Railn-ays. 

Akamagu ii a ihrine dedicated to the infsnt Emperor Antoku (Nth 
century) who ihired the file of the T«ra dm in the lea-fight off Dm- 
noura beach at the eaitem end of the city dong the itrait (ice p. 11). 

Akamagu, ualargeino and reitaurast where, in 
HvS, the Treaty of Peace mi dgned that ended the Japan-China vrar. 

aSmonkyS Gorge. 2 1/2 hri. by the Sin-yS line, chancing can at 
O^n, It noted for iti icenery on the Rieer Abu. It conslsti of fantaid- 
cdly ihaped rocks, cajcadei, deep pooJi, and tumbling itreami. The 
ipot begins near the railway station and extends over 6 mile* all dong 
•he nver. 


Shuhodo Cave. I hr. by mofor-bus from Ogori on San-yo line, ii the 
second iar^il sulactite care in the svorld. The mils of the care are of 
crptdline hmeitone, the water exuding from them re-depositing the lime 
in the form of stalactites. The cave Is said to be fully 2 m. Jong. 


MOJI TO NAGASAKI 

. sister city, Shimonosefci, on the opposite 

side, Moji, with a population of 108.000, is a most important 
traie^ centre, being a port for many steamship lines and the 
terminal of railway lines on Kyushu Island. The expansion 
of the coal-mming industry in Kyushu helped its grow-th, and 
Wakamatsu, and some other neighbouring 
cities. Moji constitutes one of the largest manufacturing 
centres m Kyushu. 

li'!® between Moj'i and Nagasaki is the same 
asth«benveen Moji and Kagoshima as far as Tosu, where 
S' °ff- (For the section between 

jt an osu see Along the Kagoshima Main Line.”)* 
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Karatsu, 25 m from FCubota Junction, is of historical im- 
portance as the chief port of communication with Korea in 
former times. It is still a busy port and a very picturesque 
tourist resort. The Karatsu Hotel and Kaihin Hotel provide 
foreign accommodation. From the Maizuru Park, the site 
of the former castle, a splendid view is obtainable of Nijino- 
matsubara (“ Rainbow Pine-Grove ”) on the right and 
?^shinohama, a ivell-known bathing place on the left, with 
the Bay of Karatsu, dotted with islands, in front. Nijino- 
nutsuhara is known for its stretch of white sandy beach, five 
miles long, with its rows of fantastically-shaped pine trees. 
There are many spots of interest around Karatsu. 

NAGASAKI (A 5) 

Nagasaki, ISO m, from Moji, 5 brs. in express train, ranks 
ninth among the cities of Japan (pop. 249,000), having the 
distinction of being the first port of the Empire to be opened 
to foreign trade in 1570. Situated on the west coast of Kyu- 
shu at the head of Nagasaki Bay, the port is well protected by 
some islands at the entrance. The east waterfront, of which 
the Bund Is the principal street, teems with foreign trade and 
the residential secrions rise terrace upon terrace on the hill- 
sides. The shopping centres are Hamanomachl and Kajiya- 
machi streets with their wares of the East. Nagasaki is noted 
for its tortoise-shell w'ares. Hotel: Hotel du Japon. 

Nagasaki is associated svith modem history of Japan, for it 
was through this port that Western learning filtered into the 
countO’. particularly medicine, botany, and military arts. On 
the expulsion of the Portuguese and Spaniards in 1637 only 
the Dutch and the Chinese were allowed to trade at Nagasaki, 
the former being confined to the small island of Dejtma in 
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the Bay of Nagasaki. All through the period of exclusion, 
however, foreign learning came into Japan. On the opening 
of the country in 1859, Nagasaki acquired great but temporary 
importance from the number of ambitious youths who flocked 
there to acquire foreign learning. \Vith the rise of other 
sears of learning Nagasaki lost its popularity, and its prosperity 
for the last 20 or 30 years has remained stationary, if indeed it 
has not waned somewhat. 


The city is famous for Its annual fetes ; Suwa Shrine 
Festival (Oct. 7-9), Bon Matsuri or “ All Souls’ Day ” (July 
Hata-age, the kite-flying festival, held on several 
days during April. During the Suwa Shrine Festival the 
streets are filled witli processions and booths ate erected in 
different part of the city where jugglers and other performers 
entertain the throngs of spectators. Bon Matsuri (see p. 58) 
is celebrated in Nagasaki more solemnly than at other places. 
The kite-flying festival in Nagasaki is distinctive, and the neigh* 
curing hills are thronged with people to see it. Great com- 
petition and excitement prevail among the innumerable kite- 
flyers, old young, in trying to ses-er one another’s strings 
y bringing fhSm into contact with one another. The strings 


are sometimes coated with glass to effect this more easily. 

Nagasaki’s notable industries and resources are the Mitsu- 
mshi Engine Works and Dockyards and the Takashima 
Colliery which produces a high-grade coal. 

Races of Intere«L-Al Suwa Park h a banyan tree which wa* planted 
tiy Oeneral and Mrs. Grant when they rwited the dty in IS79. There 
are dso stone slabs to the memory of Kaerapfer (d. 1716), the German ' 
Phys.can whose book on Japan „„ one of the earliest authoritative 

accoimts of the country iTbunberg, a Swedish botanist (d. 1828), «d 

i^r. laebold, a Dutch physician (d. 18<«), srhose services in introducing 
medicaj .ml botanical science into Japan are gratefullj remembered, 
uwa nne is noted for in festival above mentioned as also for its la^v 
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Jirotiie lorii, 3J ft. higli. Nagasali is ihc city of temples; Sofukuji, 
Kofukuji (both Lnowa as “ Nankin-tlcn ** or Chinese temples}, Dalonji 
and Koiaijj befog the most popular. The CatKolic Cathedral at Uralca- 
mj IS the largest in Japan, and accommodates #,000 irorshlppcrs. 

UNZEN NATIONAL PARK 

Unzen, an ideal hot-spring resort in Japan, is situated in 
^he centre of range of motmtains consisting of seteral peaks, 
I'ugen, the highest (4,461 ft.), Yadake, Kinugasa, etc. This 
region constitutes a secluded sort of tableland with an elevation 
of 2,400 ft. and an area of about 200 acres. On this plateau 
are found the three hot-spring villages known as Funi-yu (old 
baths), Shin-yu (new baths), and Kojigcku (small solfatara), 
with good hotels (Kyushu, Yumei, Shin-yu, Unzen, Mido- 
riya, Takaki, Knnko, etc.) and many Japanese inns. Every- 
where in the hot-spring area are beds and mounds of whitish 
eanh, from which arise dense clouds of steam, and the paths 
are bordered with streams stained many colours with the 
chemicals they contain. Among the manifold charms of 
Unzen, perhaps better known to the foreign visitors than to 
the Japanese themselves, are the splendid moujj^in scenery, 
the therapeutic property of its hot springs, the salubrity of its 
climate with its bracing inoontacn air, infinite facilities for 
sports from mountain-climbing to tennis, golf and other out- 
door enjoyments. Sea-bathing can also be enjoyed at the 
neighbouring seashores, nhich can be reached by motor-car 
in less than an hour. Unzen is a favourite resort for visitors 
from Chinese pons and the Philippines, the total number dur- 
ing the summer being from 20,000 to 30,000. Unzen's best 
season is of course the summer with it low temperature, in 
which the thermometer seldom rises over 80 degrees F. Riit 
Unzen is a national park in all seasons of the year. In spring 
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the Bay of Nagasaki. All through the period of exclusion, 
however, foreign learning came into Japan. On the opening 
of the country in 1859, Nagasaki acquired great but temporao' 
importance from the number of ambitious youths who flocked 
there to acquire foreign learning. With the rise of other 
seats of learning Nagasaki lost its popularity, and its prosperity 
for the last 20 or 30 years has remained stationary, if indeed it 
has not waned somewhat. 

Xhe citj’ is famous for its annual fetes ; Suwa Shrine 
Festival (Oct. 7-9), Bon Maisuri or “ All Souls* Day *’ (July 
Hata-age, the kite*flying festival, held on several 
days during April. During the Su«-a Shrine Festi^Til the 
streets are filled with processions and booths are erected in 
different part of the city where jugglers and other performers 
entertain the throngs of spectators. Bon Matsuri (see p. 58) 
is celebrated in Nagas.tki more solemnly titan at other places. 
The kite-flymg festival In Nagasaki is distinctive, and the neigh* 
bouring hills are thronged with people to see it. Great com- 
petition and excisenient pre\-ail among the inniimerahle ktte- 
jers, old and young, in ftying to seser one another's string* 
by bringing Fi4m into contact isith one another. The string* 
are sometimes coated wiih glass to effect this more easily. 

1 agasaki s notable industries and resources are the Mitoi* 
Imhi Kngire Works and Dockyards and the TaUshima 
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btooM torji, J1 ft. high. NigaiAi U t!i« cilf ftl trin(>!t( | S'>fuLu]i, 
KBfuVuji (both Vnown »t " N^nliii-clfn ** «f Chm«r fomffrj), Dwoiift 

znd Kutuji hting th« tnoit t^piiUr. Tho Gtlholie Calhcdral at Unks. 
•’'« «» the largeit in Jspin, and accnmmDilalee £,000 wonWpper*. 

UKZEN NATIONAL PARIC 

lln7en, an irfeal hoMprine toson in Japan, is situated in 
the centre of range of mountains consisting of several peaks, 
^'usen, the hicliest (4,461 ft.), Yadake. (vinugau, etc. This 
tegion constitutes a secluded sort of tableland svtth an elevation 
of 2,400 ft. and an area of about 200 acres. On this plateau 
are found the three hot-spring villages known as Turu-yu (old 
baths), Shin»yu (new baths), and fCopgoku (sfn.sll snifatara), 
with good hotels (Kyushu, YCmei, Sbin-yu, Unzen, Mldo- 
riya, Takaki, Kanko, etc.) and many Japanese inns. Kvery- 
where in the hnt-spring area are beds and mour^ds of whitish 
earth, from tvhich arise dense clouds of steam, and the paths 
are bordered nith streams stained many colours with the 
chemicals they contain. Among the manifold charms of 
Unzen, perhaps better known to the foreign visitors than to 
the Japanese themselves, are the splendid mou)tStin scenery, 
the therapeutic property of its hot springs, the salubrity of its 
climate with its bracing mountain air, infinite facilities for 
sports from mountain-climbing to tennis, golf and other out- 
door enjoyments. Sea-bathing can also be enjoyed at the 
neighbouring seashores, which can be reached by motor-car 
in less than an hour. Unzen is a favourite resort for visitors 
from Chinese pons and the Philippines, the total number dur- 
ing the summer being from 20,000 to 30,000. Unzen’s best 
season is of course the summer with ir low temperature, In 
uhich the thermometer seldom rises over 80 degrees K. But 
Unzen is a national park in all seasons of the year. In spring 
ISS 
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the green mountain sides around the park are decorated \vith 
cherry blossoms and azaleas— the latter being particularir 
famous for their large variety. In autumn the maples and 
other foliage are seen in their glory; and the peaks are decorat- 
e with silver thaw” in winter, when the trees and shrubbery 
are coated with ice. The places of interest and walks about 
the resort are almost innumerable— interesting outings and 
excursions can be made each day for weeks. Unzen enjoys 
easy access from aU directions, ft is reached in about 2 1/2 
rs. y motor-bus from Nagasaki or a little over one hour 
from Isahaya on the main line between Nagasaki and Moji. 

e round trip from Unzen to SWmabara by motor-bus, 
thence to Misumi across the sea by steamer, is the most enjoy- 
able one possible in Kyushu. 


BEPPU (B 5) 

Beppu, 3 1/6 hrs. by rail from Moji, is celebrated throush- 
OM Japan for its hot springs, which include alkaline, sulphur, 
^on an wtbonated baths, efficacious in various complaints. 
Besides the numerous public baths (the " Furosen ” being 
most convenient for foreign visitors), there am also hot sand- 
. ® each, a special feature of the spa, where people 

1 sand. Natural hot \vatef is so 

** ’* provided at the raihvay station for 
fini u- and besides baths In many pri\'3te 

uses, bathing facilities are installed in many schools, police 
rations and even i„ .he prison. Situated on Beppu Bay 

inrilrarTn"''*-"'’ 

annualiv attracts about two million visitors 

annrfly, mcludmg of course man, foreigners. 

ppu IS also reached by iteamships from Osaka, Kobe 
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and other ports on the In?and Sea. BctMTjen Osaka and 
Beppu, excellent express steamer service 5s maintained twice 
tlatly by the O.S.K., 20 hrs. } 1st cl. ¥18, 2nd cl. ¥12. 
Hotels and Inns : There are more than 300 hotels and 
Japanese inns, of which the Kamenoi Hotel and the Beppu 
Hotel cater for foreign visitors. 

Besides the hot sprinffs in Reppu city the six spas of the 
distria are : Kamega\A'a, 4 m., Kankaiji, 2 m., Hotta, 4 m,, 
Kannawa, 5 m., Shibaseki, 5.5 m., and Myoban, 7.5 m. 
There are numerous boiling ponds (“ jigoku ”) in Beppu, 
the most acti^’e Riving out loud detonarions, and ejecting: mud 
more than a foot high. The largest is called UmHigoku, 
and is said to be over 400 ft. in depth, with a temperature of 
194.9® F. Inns and restaurants ate found at all the spas, but 
toiirists usually make their headquarters in Beppu, making 
the round of the spas and ‘*|tgoku** by motor-bus, ricksha, or 
on foot. There are golf links (18 holes), about 11m. north 
of Beppu. In the vicinity of the spa are also many interest- 
ing places worth visiting. 

Yabakei Vallej*, celfbratrd for the beauty of its *ccB?ry, lies along fJie 
upper reaches of the River Yamakuai, and is reached by rail from Beppu 
to Shin-yabs via Nakatsu, 58 m., thence ricksha or on foot for the views. 
Motor-bus service is also maintained directly from Beppu to Yahakei for 
jightsceing purposes. The scenic features of the valley, which extends 
over 7 miles, are fantastically-shaped peaks and rocks, narrow ravines, 
blue meandering atreams, and luxuriant vegetation. Shin (Interior) 
Yabakei, farther on, is considered even more picturesque than Yabakei 
proper. ' 


ASO NATIONAL PARK (B 5) 

Mt. Aso, recently selected as a National Park (75,460 
acres), is a general name (or five volcanic peaks : Takadake, 
the highest (5,238 ft.), Kishimadake. Eboshidake, Nekodake 
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ALONG THE KAGOSHIMA LINE 

and Nakadake. Of these the last-mentioned, Nakadake 
(4,582 ft.), Is active, and presents the most OTical and awc- 
inspiring sight associated with t'olcanoes. There are three 
principal craters, of which the one to the south is the most 
active, constantly sending forth black smoke, accompanied by 
underground rumblings. To the south and north of these 
five peaks lie e.\tensive plains, the northern one being called 
Aso-dani (Aso valley) and tbe southern Kango-danI (Mango 
\'alley). These plains contain many towns and villages and 
are surrounded by mountain chains ; the tract, thus encircled, 
being tlie original crater of the volcano, the largest in the 
world (more than 70 m. in circumference). 'Fhe shortest 
and easiest ascent is made from Bochu on the Hohi Line 
(kumamoto— Oita), thence by motor-buv to the summit (50 
min.). Another route is via the Kagoshima Main Line to 
Kumamoto, thence by the Hohi Line to 7 ateno, and 1 2/.^ m. 
hy bus to Toshita, a piCTuresque hot-spring rosort, from where 
the ascent begins. Accessible also by two routes fmm Nagasaki: 
(1) changing at Tosu for Kumamoto, (2) or, to Shimabara by 
raih thence steamer to Misumi and rail to Kumamoto. 

.. Aso there .ire many hot springs, of 

vv hieh Toshita, mentioned above, is picturesquely located at the 
junction of two rivers j and Tochinoki, abtuir 2 m. from Tate- 
no, IS noted for its two fine waterfalls. Both the spat have 
good Japanese inns with ewHent bathing accummodafioii. 


Al.ON’c: THK KAGOSHIMA I.INi: 

ITie ksgoshima .Main I.me, from .Moji to k'agtwhimj vU 
urrumofo, ^•tH.5 m., }{ hri. in eaprett. i« flip in«>-f impittant 
ffunk. hiM- traversing K>u»hJIfn»m non!. tosDU'h, in/ntly along 
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TAIWAN 


breezes make the summer comparatively cool. In wnter it is 
mild, snow falling only on the tops of lofty mountains. 
hoku, in the north of the island, has a ma-vimum temperatur® 
of 99® F. and a minimum of 39® F. The best season to visit 
Taiwan is January and Februarj’, but it is only during the 
summer months that the tropical fruit and other specialn®* o 
the island can be enjoyed to the fullest. 

The best steamship route from the Main Island to 
is the O.S.K. and the K.Y.K., which make six return voj'ag®* 
a month between Kobe and Kiirun, via Moji. The steamers 
cover the distance of 992 m. in 73 hre., and the fare is ¥65 ht 
class and ¥45 2nd dass- 

Kiirun (Keelung) is the foremost harbour of the island (pop- 
62,000) and the main entrance to Taiwan from Japan Proper. 

Taihohu (pop. 230, 500), the seat of the Taiwan Govern- 
ment, is reached by rail from Kiirun, 18m. The cttj* is made up 
of three quarters, known as Jonai, Daitotei and Manka. AlUl'* 
government offices, etc. lie in Jonal in which also the settlers 
from the Main Island mostly live, the buildings being of brick 
or concrete, the streets wide, and the whole encircled by a 
park, 150 to 240 ft. wide. Manka is the oldest part of the clf)' 
and is inhabited mostly by natives, while Daitotei contains native 
and foreign business firms. Hotel ; Railway Hotel, the only 
Kuropean hotel on the island. 

The Muiuein, ihe Boiankal Cirden, the Central ReiearcJi Inrtltiite, 
the Market «Bd the Taiwan Shrine, dedicated to Prince Kita«hiraV*wj, 
are the principal placet of fnrrrrtt in the city. Mokuto Hot Sprint*, 
about 7m. from Taihohu by latl or wotor-bm, it the most popular »?» *’'* 

■ itie island. Taneui, JJm. north of Taibotu, I* a trtialj port town bcau'i- 

fully lituated on the bank of (heTaniui. There is an IS.Iiole golf course 
near the lUfion. Ural AbortKsfMtl Community it lituated 10 ni. up in tf-e 
mountdai from Shintm Statiuq (IS m. from TailinVu). 

Jiiaugetsuton, a l><.-au:iful mountain ble, 10 in. in rircwni- 
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KENTANJl TEMPLE at Taihoku, ongmally built by the Chinese m 1740 
enshrines (he Goddess of Mercy m its colourfully decorated buildings (above) 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE spinning tfie Dakusuikyo. the longest river m Formosa 


KIRISHIMA NATIONAL PARK 


is the best vantage to vietvthe beautiful Kagoshima Bay and 
the volcanic mountain of Sakurajima. Much of Satsuma 
porcelain ware is manufactured around Kagoshima. 

Sakurajima, reached in 30 min. by ferry from Kagoshima* 
was once an island in thebay but has now become a peninsid^* 
the flow of lava in the last eruption (1914) choking up the 
narrow channel which formerly separated it from the main* 
land. As Sakurajima enjoys a very mild climate, it produces 
some delicious fruits, including many varieties of citrus. 


KIRISHIMA NATIONAL PARK (B 6) 

Mt. Kirishima is a collective name for more than 20 
each having an indhidual name j of these Takachiho-dake of 
Higashi-Kirishima (5,194 ft.) and Karakuni-dake or Nish'* 
Kirishima (5.610 ft.) are the most prominent. The ttvo 
conical peaks face each other and are situated on the boundaf? 
between Kagoshima and Miyazaki prefectures. The area 
marked as Kirishima National Park (84.5 square miles)^ex- 
tends in the north to Shiratori Spa, and in the south to Kiri- 
shima Shrine, bound on the east by the town of Takaharu on 
t e Nippo Line, and on the west by the villages of Kurino 
and Makizono on the Hisatsu Line (Yatsushiro— Hapto). 

Among the manifold features of the National Park are active 
an extinct craters, a crater-lake and many hot springs, which 
are all situated amid wonderful mountain scenery and linked 
with mphological associations. 

Kmshima is best reached from Makizono Station above 
mentioned. By motor-bus, about 10 m. to the hot spring 
group^of Kirishima (Eno-o, Iwodani and Myoban), thenc« 
o^er / miles on foot to the summit of Tak.nchiho, 
through beautiful woodbnd with an abundance of the famous 
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Kirishiena azaJeas. The round trip from the spas requires 
nearly 7 hrs. Near the summit there is the active crater, 6,560 
ft. in circumference, which constantly belches sulphurous 
steam. On the top stands the famous “ heavenly halberd,” 
made of ancient bronze, stuck in the ground hilt heatenward. 
It is popularly believed to be a relic of prehistoric times. 
Karakuni Peak, though less shapely than Takachiho, is 
higher, and has a wider and more majestic view. These 
peaks have legendary associations linked with the dawn of 
Japanese history. The venerated Kirishima Shrine, dedicat- 
ed to Ninigi-no-Mikoto, one of the noted mythological gods, 
is 5 miles from the spa. 


TAIWAN 

Taiwan (Formosa) lies to the south of the Luchu Islands 
off the coast of China, from which it Is separated by the Straits 
of Formosa. The island, oval In outhne, embraces an area 
of 13,908 sq., m., and has a population of 5,060,500. It is 
generally mountainous, the nnges covering almost two-thirds 
of the total area of the island. The principal mountain range 
r\ms through the island from north to south. The highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, has an elevation of 13,075 ft. above sea 
level — the highest in Japan. The Niitaka chain lies nearer 
to the east than the west, and sometimes ends on the coast in 
Ioft>' cliffs, so thaf there are not many harbours ataiJable on that 
side of the island. The western part of the iriand is generally 
well cultivated, yielding two rice crops a >ear. The chief 
indusrrj- of the island is agriculrurr, rice being the chief emp, 
followed by sugar cane, bananas, sweet powtoes, tea, etc. 

'ITvough the isbnd is tn the subtropical zone, with the Tropic 
•>f Cancer crossing its centra) part, frequent showers and sea- 
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breezes make the summer comparatively cool. In winter^ js 
mild, snow falling only on the tops of lofty mountains. Tai- 
hoku, in the north of the island, has a maximum temperature 
of 99° F. and a minimum of 39° F. Tlie best season to visit 
Taiwan is January and February, but it is only during the 
summer months that the tropical fruit and other specialties o 
the island can be enjoyed to the fullest. 

The best steamship route From the Main Island to Taiwan 
is the O.S.K. and the K-Y.K., which make six return voyages 
a month between Kobe and Kiirun, via Moji. The steamers 
cover the distance of 992 m. in 73 hrs., and the fare is Y65 1st 
class and ¥45 2nd class. 

Kairun (Keelung) is the foremost harbour of the island (pop. 
62,000) and the main entrance to Taiwan from Japan Proper. 

Tsdhobu (pop. 230, SOO), the seat of the Taiwan Govern- 
ment, is reached by rail from Kiirun, 18m. The city is made up 
of three quarters, known as Jonai, Daitotei and Manka. All the 
government offices, etc. He in Jonai in which also the settlers 
from the Main Island mostly live, the buildings being of brick 
or concrete, the streets wide, and the whole encircled by a 
park, 150 to 240 ft. wide. Manka is the oldest part of the city 
and is inhabited mostly by natives, while Daitotei contains native 
and foreign business firms. Hotel ; Railway Hotel, the onb' 
European hotel on the island. 

The Mujuem, ihe Botuiicat Garden, the Centra! Research Institute, 
the Market and the Tiuwan Shrine, dedicated to Prince Kiiathirataves, 
arc the principal place* of inferest in the dtj*. Hokuto Hot Spring*, 
about 7in. from Talhoku by rwl or motor-bu*, it the most popular *?a on 
’ the Island. Taniu!, ISm. north of Talhoku, it a small port town beautb 
fully tituated on the bank of the Taniut. There i* an 1 8*hoIe (pilf course 
near the station. Urei Aboripnal Comrauiuty h situated lOm.upInthe 
tnountains from Shioten Station (1« tn. from Tailioku)- 

Jitsugetsulsn. a beautiful mnuntatn Uke, 10 m. in circum- 
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f^renre, Jj'm amone the foothitk of the Suisha ranee, about 20 
ni. east of Gatshalel, the terminus of the Shushu line. The 
Ukeencjfcled hy the mounrainsaiFonk eteeptionally fine nen-s. 

Mt. Niitaka. alt. 13,075 ft., k the hichest mountain In Japan 
^higherthan Mt. Fuji hy about 600 ft., and is known as Mt. 
Morrison amonc foreicnera. The erandeur of the scenerj’ 
there is surpassed by that of no other mountains. 

Kagi, pop. 58,000, a centre of the suspir industry*, is 185 m. 
from Kiinin. Near the railway station is a Gos-emment lum- 
her-mill, the largest of Its kind in Japan, where is handled the 
great quantity of timber broucht down from Mt. Arisan. 

Mt. Ariaan is a collective name fora range, the highest peak 
of which (Karin Peak) is 9,600 ft. in altitude. The range 
is thickly wooded, for the most part with virgin forests. The 
principal trees are the Chinese jumper, cryptomeria, Japanese 
cypress, camphor-trees and chestunt-trees, all estimated to be 
no less than 1,000 years old. The heart of the mountain is - 
Nunometaira, alt. 7,500 ft., about 40 m. by train from Kagi, 
w’hich constitutes a favourite resort of foreign tourists visiting 
Taiwan. 

Tainan, the commercial centre of southern Taiwan (pop. 
94,500), is situated near the port of Anplng. As the city is 
the oldest in the island, it is rich in places of scenic and historic 
interest — ^Tainan Shrine (dedicated to Prince Kitashirakawa) ; 
Tainan Park, regarded as a good example of a tropical park j 
and Sefckanjo, the site of the former Castle Zealandia, which 
was built by the Dutch in 1624 and was captured in 1661 by 
Cheng Cheng-Kung, a descendant of the Ming Clan. 

Takao, pop. 62,700, is 253 m. distant from Kiirun It has 
an increasing export trade in rice and sugar. 

East Coast Dislricts. — The east coast of Taiwan was formetly pariliitd 
by a JacX. of tiavt) facilities and a scarcity of population, but since the 
cotnpletiou of the railway belYvecn Karenbo and Taito, 107. S m., it lias 
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I’tcn dcvciopmi: .trajily. KareolS (44 n. ,ni]c. tto... Sno) i> H' 
impottmt port on tho cast coast. About IS to. north otKarcnko is Shi«h 
where the district inhabited by the aborijpoes begins, and from where is 
best reached the weli-tnoieo Totobo Valley which eatends 0 »et U”' 
along the stream, presenting the most pictoresqne views in Taiwan. 


CHOSKN 

Chosen (Korea) is an elongated "peninsula sttetchins OPl 
. * ^1" 1^1® S~E. side of Alanchuria. It is bounded on 
the i.. by the Japan Sea, on the S. by the Chosen Channel, 
and on the W. by the Yellow Sea. On the N. it borders on 
, fdkiio and the Russian Maritime Province, separated by 
e nets alu and Tnmen and a range of mountains run- 
" wtb''''’u " “''*>'=>"‘1 Pait-m-san (Halmld.dan or 

p. being the monarch of the range. 

Chosen an area of about 85,206 sg. m. and its popula- 
To 1 01 n of Japan and Chosen 

boo * *j*J*”*'^ progress: railways haie 

been extended, roads improved, schools, hospitals, and other 
msMutions of modem eiviliaation founded, and industries estab- 

countiy is as a whole mountainous, a solid backbone 
of moumams mnning from N. to S. through the peninsula. 

1 he eastern side IS steep and rocky, but the western side slopes 
down gent y towards fertile plate tmiersed by laroe riiera. It 
IS essentially an agnculnital country. SIJo' of its 20 million 
population ts engaged in agriculnite and rice forms the most 
important crop. 

The climate m Chosen is u-hat is called continental, that is 
set-erely cold in winter and hot in summer, but this character- 
istic IS very much moderated by the currents runnine in the 
seas surrounding the peninsula. The climate of the central. 
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SEKKUTSU'AN OR • CAVE TEMPLE AT KEISHU {abo\e) 
KEIFUKUKYU PALACE IN KEIJO 
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say at Keljo, the mean summer temperature Is about 75® F., 
and that of winter about 35® F. 

Chosen is an o)d countrj’ ttilh its own hUtary of tu*o thou- 
sand jeare, its chilizatlon being still presened in many phases. 
TTie are, besides, many beauty spots and a number of health 
tesorts. The trunk line of the Chosen Gotemment Railways 
tuns from Fusan, S. terminus, to Antung, N. terminus, 590 
tn. in 12 hrs. 

Fusan (pop. 148, 200), the southernmost port of Chosen, 
facing Japan across the Chosen Channel, is the largest port of 
the peninsulaj it is equipped with facilities for quick connection 
between trains and steamers, the railway terminal being on the 
pier. The ferry set ice from Fusan to Shimonoseki (122 m.) 
requires 8 hrs. only. The lmpoiT.nnce of the port is eloquent- 
ly explained by its imports and exports, which amount to 
¥ 185,000,000 a year. Torai, the finest hot-spring resort in 
Chosen, is reached iri half an hour by motor-car. 

Keithu (120.fi m. from Fusan), reached by the Toka!*Chubu Line in 3 
hn. or by motor-cat in 2 hrs., lies In the south-entem part ol the penin- 
sula. In the days of its activity, about 1,000 years ago, as the capita] of 
SJuragi (Sills), the most powerfuJ of Oie “Three Kingdoms” of Korea, 
many castles, large monasteries, etc. were built in and about the town, 
and now theit ruins, as well as (hose of pagodas, mausoiea of Kings, and 
other historic edifices, are of interest to the antiquarian. It is from 
Keishu tliat Japanese imported the earliest Korean civilization and art. 

Bukkoku]!, 7 miles by rail from Keishu, is an ancient Buddhist temple 
noted for its atchitectural beauty. Sefckutau-an or the “Cave Temple", 
on the Hll at the rear of Bakkokuji, contains manv sculptured stone 
images of Buddha, masterpieces of the Shin^ Period. 

Keijo (Seoul), the capital of Chosen, lies midway between 
Fusan (280 m. S.) and Antung (310 m N.), and has a popula- 
tion of 375 OOO. It is the s«it of the Government-General, 
and the headquarters of the various departments of finance, 
commerce, industry, etc. of the rauntry. Wth its facilities 
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for communication and traffic^ broad and well-constructe 
streets and its modem buildings, the city can well be compar® 
with cities in America and Europe. The most Imposing street 
is the Nandaimon-ddri, which runs from the Keijo Cen 
Station to Shore Street passing through the monumental Nan 
daimon or “Great South Gate". 

Keijo is encircled by double walls, one formed by the sur- 
rounding mountains, and the other built along the mountain 
ridges, which sufficiently explains its defensive position, an 
why for more than 500 years it remained a safe capital forth® 
Y i (L i) Dynast}’, and why also it still remains the capital. ^ t 
is naturally a beautiful city, and Its environs are also beautiful 
and afford many points of Interest. Hotel : Chosen Hotel. 

Among the numerous places of interest, ShotoJcu-kyu and 
Keif uku-lQ-u Palaces, the Museum, Nanzan Park, and Chosen- 
jingu Shrine should not be missed. 

Jinsen or Chemulpo (pop. 68, 189), 24 m. west of Keijo, 
is reached via the Keijin Line. It is commercially the most 
important port of Chosen, as it is the gateivay to Keijo. 

Kongo-san, known among foreigners as the Diamond 
Mountains, is a great cluster of the so-caDed 12,000 lofty and 
scenic peaks in the east central part of Chosen. The circum- 
ference of the mountains is about 50 miles cos’ering an area of 
more than 25 square miles. The peaks are entirely formed of 
granite, and totter high in the air with dense forests on their 
sides and at their bases. AH these peaks, headed by Bihoro 
(alt. 5,373 ft.), are projections of a series of rocky ridges stand- 
ing one behind the other like huge screens, and form numerous 
ravines and colourful canyons through Tvhich icy ^vater runs 
tumultuously, making tt'aterfalls and cataracts here and there. 

These mountains, regarded as sacred by the Koreans, have 
been the centre of Buddhism, with 380 monasteries standing 
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there at the heicht of its prosperity. Kven now there remain 
ahoiit 32 rnonasteries in a wel1-preser\-ed condition. The 
name of the mountains has been derived from that of a Budd- 
hist Classic, the Kongo Kyo (sufra). Recently, however, most 
of the tourists visit there to view the grand scenery, of the Inner 
Kongo (Uchikongo Hotel at Choanji) and the Outer Kongo 
(Sotokongo Hotel at Onseiri), as well as the Umi (sea) Kongo, 
Wonderful seascape formed by fantastic rock formation. 

There are two routes to Koogo-san from Keijo, one to Ucht (Inner) 
Kongo and the other to Soto (Outer) Kongo : to the Inner Kongo, Keijo 
to Tetsugen (62.8 rn.) by nil and Tetsugen to UcHkongo (Choanji, 72.4 
to.) by electric train. The time required 5s only about 6 lirs. To the 
Outer Kongo, Keijo to Atnpen (131 m.), and thm change ears to Soto 
KongS (62.7in.)j whence lO-min. motor car ride to the hotel. The whole 
journey takes about 10 hrs. The best time for the visit it from May to 
October. 

Kaljo (pop. 50,780), 45.6 m. from Keijo, is the productiog 
centre of gtnstng, a well-known medicinal plant, the annual 
production of which amounts to over 3 million yen. Until 
the removal of the capital to Keijo in 1393 by the Yi Dynasty, 
Kaijo once flourished as the metropolis of the Koral Kingdom 
for nearly five hundred years. There are many monuments 
still left in the town fo recall its past greatness, such as Man- 
getsu-dat, the ruins of the royal palace, Keitokukyu, an old 
palace of the first king of the dynasty, etc. 

Heijo (pop, 145,455), 161.9 m. N. of Keijo, is the second 
largest and the most picturesque city in the. peninsula. It is 
situated on the mighty Daido River, the abundant water of 
which stimulates the maunfacturing industry of the city, as is 
also done hy the large deposits of coal and other minerals pro- 
duced in this locality. Hotel: Heijo Railway Hotel, 

Kistoricilly it is the oMot dty in Cfcoien, being the capital of the 
Kingdom of Korai for centuries. Both in the city and the neighbouring 
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innn* iltfff are jtill found mvijr alt^f of fiMton'cal auoeiafJoni iccJjJ'''C 
Miniolfun, of Ki»W fc Ralufo m'nf. R.«»n^4l (Peony PomO.*^'’ 
0*1 the bank of the rJrer, it ttiJcIy Lnotrn at one of these sites 
battle-itroiind duf5n;r the Sino-Japmese war (1894-1895). 

Shingisltu (pop. 48,677), it the northernmost port of the 
peninsula, on the left Isank of the Valu Rlicr, u hicli 
Chosen frvim Manchuria. Xogether svifh the Manchurian city 
of Antung on the opposite b.-intr, Shingishu is a centre of the 
timber business. The enormous revolving bridge over the 
^alu, 3,098 ft. long, plaj-s an important rule in the int^''* 
nation.il traffic. 


Along the Kantyo Line : The Kankj-o Line, 336 m-r 
from Gentan, terminus of the Ketjo-Genzan Line, to Seishin, 
is one of the important trunklines of the Chosen Government 
RaiJvvaj's. From Keijo, a daily e.Tpress train service is available 
to Yuki (terminus of t!ie Hokusen Line), via Kainel, a station 
on the Manchurian border. 

CeB«n (pop. 42.140), 140 ro. N. of KeijS, it a ihriring trade port 
•itMted on the Japan Sea coast and noted for lt» charming icenery. Golf 
1..^ „d " --teM.ir b..ch (. vicim,)- 

■ in (pop. 35,120), 3J6 m. from Genun, is a trade port next in 
«»»*»• Besides if. sea transports- 
nn» fi...';!*-’ ' occupies an important position in ratlivay traffic, 

* Manchoukuo* Kinn and HsiaUng (Shtakyo), capital of 

the TomInLS o" right bank of 

;L' J -."ti'lr.riL'r v.-;. — ’'“‘i 

relations with the toivns and vtUami f., .i, 

choukuo u*SCs in tie Kanto djstnct of Man- 


ALONG THE SOUTH MANCHURIA 

railway unes 

The main lines of the South Manchuria Rnifways extend 
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lowni ihffc ifc itill found mny tltw of hhtorical ajaodation* 
.Sfaniolcum of Kiild /e IUkur>> nua*. Ilotao-Ja! (Pfony Poiflt)* * j" 
on the bank of the ri^er, it widely known a* one of theif 
battle-croimJ durinffthe Sino-Japmete tear (IS74-1S95). 

Shinpshu (pop. 4S,677), t< the northernmost port of thf 
peninsula, on the left bank of the Yalu River, whicli 
Chosen from Manchuria. Together m’th the iManchurian cit) ^ 
of Anninc on the opposite bank, Shingislm is a centre of the 
timber business. The enormous rcsolring bridge oter the 
^alu, 3,098 ft. Jong, plays an important role in the inter- 
national traflic. 

Along the fCnnIcyo Line : The Kanlyti Line, 336 m.. 
from Gcn7J.n, terminus of the Keiio^Gcnr^an Line, to Seishini. 
IS one of the important trunklines of the Chosen Government 
Railways. From Keijo, a daily express train service is available 
to Yuki (terminus of the Hokusen Line), ria Rainei, a station 
on the Manchurian border. 

Genian (pop. -t:, 140), 140 nj. N. of K«ij5, is a tbriring trade port 
situated on the Japan Sea cotsi and noted for its charming scenery. Golf 
links and an excellent sea-bathingbeach arc in its vicinity. 

Seiahin (pop. 35,120), 336 m. from Gensan, is a trade port next in 
importance to Genzan in the Japan Sea coast. Besides its sea transporta- 
tion fadlities, the tovm occupies an important position in railn-ay traffic, 
now that it is connected with Kirin and Hrinking (Shinfcyo), capital of 
Manchoukoo^ K«inei (pop. 17 , 72fi), situated on the right buik of 
the Tomanko (Tumeu) which marks the boundary, b a prospective 
mdusfnal town witli abundant coal mines in its vicinity. By means of 
the railway faalities given to the frontier district, Kainei has close 
relat.dns with tlie to, ms and viliages in the Kanto district of Man- 


ALONG THE SOUTH MANCHURIA 
RAILWAY LINES 

The mam lines of the South Manchuria Railwaj's extend 
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on the one hand from Dairen to Hsinkinu (Shinkyo), thr* 
cap'ul of Manchoukuo, 438,5 m.; and oti the other from 
^tukden to Antuns, 161.7 m., which, wither witti \-ario\K 
branch lines, constitute a total mileace of 607 m. Besides these 
lines the South Manchuria Railways are takinc clwnje o! the 
operation of the Manchoukuo State Railway lines, tvhich 
eaend oter 4,440 m., under contract sisned between the 
Go’.'emraent of Manchoukuo and the Railway Company, 
.whereby the latter u as commissioned to manace the different 
railways of the State. The South Manchuria R.iilw3ys not 


only offer a most important international highway between 
Europe and the Orient, but also considerably facilitate in* 
dustrial, commercial and cultural acti\i«es of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. The Railnay’s equipment U highgrade throughout, 
and its de luxe train, the S.M. Express, called “Asia,” makes 
the 438.5 m. run from Dairen to Hsinking in 8 1/2 hrs. The 


Yamato Hotel established at Dairen, Hoshigaura, Ryojun (Port 
Arthur), Mukden and HsvnUng U managed by the Railways 
M*achoukuo.— GtosnrWcatty, tli« territory of Msnehoukuo com 
prises the fire prerincts of FengUen, Kirin, lleiluiiBltiing, JehoJ amt 
Hsingan, wWch cover a total are* of $S2.«2 »<ju«e milej. It’;, borJ«re.'i 
ot. tfie nortVi by Siberia and on the e*« by Chosen (Korea) and th 
Maritime Pronnee of S.berb. On the west i,s border, touch Outer 

Mongoln, Eastern Inset Mon^lii and CWna proper while .t, , 

its shores are washed by the water, of the YelL^ca Z c T) 

PechUi. the coMt line ewending over CSS marical mile. Th r 

of Manchoukuo h typically continental, despite the far* .h,. .t- ' 

iies within about the same latitudes as Japan Pn country 

Almost unaffected by ocean enrrenu, the eoxuitry has "h' 

with long severe winters and shon hot summer, oJimate 


with long severe winters and shon hot sunders cT '^v' 
in HsinUng the thermometer te about 10Q» p " , . 

(February) it drops to some 20* F. beim.. . ^*od m midwinter 


.u ..M..... B ...... SC about loos p 

(February) it drops to some 20 * F. below a ^ midwinter 

Manchoukuo is generally put at 29 , 700,000 (ZZ u ' P°P“Ltion of 
i. .rfu.1. autctito. i. a, ^ I't „“,t ’"™“" 


DAIREN 


GeDcrally, the soli ia fertile and abouads in natural resources both in 
minerals and timber. The recent development of transport facilities 
ha\e encoura^d the coming of immigrants in large numbers from China. 
Undeveloped land is being thus bronght to cultivation, and every yesr 
sees some increase in the total amount of farmingproducts. Manchoukuo 
produces about thtee-fiftbs of the total production of soy beans in the 
world, the export of which is valued at ¥ 158,000,000. Kaoliang comes 
next in importance to soy beans, and its export amounts to Y 15,300,000. 

Dairen. Situated at the e.xtremity of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
the city constitutes the main entrance to Manchoukuo, and occu- 
pies an important centre of the new Empire (pop. 285,200). L 
extends 2 m. from N. toS., 6ni. from E. to W., and has been 
developed practically on the plan laid out by the Russians during; 
their occupancy. Mainly modelled after Paris, the main streets, 
which are well paved and flanked by imposing European style 
buildings, radiate from several circles like the spokes of a 
wheel, being intersected by narrower streets. TTie central 
circle, surrounded by main organizations of the city such as 
Municipal Office, the Yamato Hotel, British Consulate, the 
Bank of Chosen, General Communication Office, the Civil 
Administration Office, the Yokohama Specie Bank, etc., form* 
a pleasant garden. Naniivacho, the shopping centre, is reached 
within a few minutes from the central circle. The urban 
tramway, running through most of the important streets, reaches 
the suburban seaside resorts of Hoshigaura and Roukotan. The 
e.xcel!ent harbour and piers equipped with modem facilities 
for passengers and cargoes are regarded as the best of their 
kind in the East. The total value of imports and exports in 
1932 amounted to ¥ 512,653.000. Hotel t Yamato Hotel. 

«nd Service, to Dairen ; From Kobe (O.S.K. line), drily, 
Moji, 860 n.m.j lit cJ. Y6S, 2nd d. ¥45. From Shanghri 
(Diuen KJren Kaiiha), every three day., calling it Tiingtaoj in cl. Y70, 
Tientrifi (D.K.K. Line), every ether day, lit d- 
¥21. The Atr Service Oapan AirTran.^Kirt Co.) i> mrinUiord between 
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Tokyo and Dairen, via Nagoya, Osaka, Fukuoka, Urusan, Keijo (Seoul), 
Heijo, Shingishii } 1,1IS m., six return trips weekly. Tofcyo-Dairen, fare 
¥1S1. 

Hoshigaura (“Star Beae}»*’), the seashore S m. loutli-wesl of Dai- 
ren, IS reached by either motor-car or » n-car. It enjoys the reputation 
of being a matchless summer resort i Manchuria with picturesque land 
and eascapes around. An hotel (branch ol the Dairen Yainato Hotel) 
and cottages {or rent are available, and golf and tennis may be played. 

Ryojun {Port Arthur), 37 m. south-west of Dairen, is the 
administrative centre of Kwrantung Leased Territory, the 
government offices and other institutions being located there. 
On the surrounding hills of the port are ruins of the forts 
which the Russians considered impregnable, and which were 
reduced after a persistent siege during the Russo-Japanese 
Wax, A half-day trip by motor-car to see these historic 
ruins is worth while. Hotel : Yamato Hotel. 

Hdung.yao.chenf. ttl in. from Dairen, it noted for iti hot ipringi 
which guth out in the river bed, where people may enjoy a sand bath. 

Yfng.kou (Newchwing), 162.9 m. from Dairen via Ta-shih-chlao, 
it situated on the left bank of the Liao River, and hzd long enjoyed great 
prosperity as the distributing centre of products comwg down the nVer. 
But the opening of the rriltvay and the port of Dairen deprived Ying-Lou 
of its former business activity. Pop.^S.OOO. 

Tang-kang-tzu, the oldest and best spa id Manchuria, is known for its 
water which contrins a large quantity of radium emanations. 

Chien-shan. S in. nofCli-easf of the spa, h tic best mountain resort in 
South Manchuria. The mingled beauty of huge rocks and fantastic 
crags, covered witli pine-trees, and old temple buildings of bright reds 
and blues, h.t5 earned its fame for this mountun. 

An.shan is well known for its large Iron Works, under the direct 
control of the South Manchurfa Railway Co. At Liao-yang, 206 m. 
from Dairen, stands an ancient J6-«oneil pagoda, 230 ft. in height, 
decorated with Buddhist images. 

Mukden, 246 m. from Dairen, the political centre of me 
“Three Eastern Provinces,” is the largest city in Manchoukuo 
and alto the greatest railway communication centre (pop. 
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398.000) . The main line and the Antung-Mukden line of 
the South Manchuria Railway, the Mukden-Shanhai-kan line 
and Mukden-Hailung line of the Manchoukuo State Railrni}' 
convei^e at Alukden, thus making the city an important tra\'el 
centre between Europe and Asia. It is also the centre of 
education in Manchoukuo, among its important schools being 
the Manchuria Medical College. The city consists of three 
sections, the Chinese Walled City, 5hamputi (foreign settle- 
ment), and the New City (the S.M.R. zone), where, along 
the well-constructed streets, are modem buildings, and through- 
out the zone other modem requisites haie been installed and 
established, making a striking contrast with the nati^T? quarter? 
within the wall. Hotel : Yamato Hotel. 

A» Mukden wj once the capiul ©f the Miinchu Dj-nwty, there 
many point* of Interest, of uhich the visits to the Palace bulldingti ht 
the centre of the walled town, thould not be misled, si the leeond 
nmperor Tsi-tiuag-wen of the Manchu Djmaity Jired there about tliree 
hundred yean ago. All the valuable antltjuei iiiioclaied srith 
dynasty arc nosv In PetpJog, but the Impojfpg buildings are itlU 
be seen here, deeply inspiring the imagination of the tiiitof. la 
luburbs of Mukden are the North mnd Enil Mausoleums: the fonrcr 
elng erected in IfitS to mark the griTc of the lecond rniperorTai-tsitng' 
wen of the Manchu Dt-nastyj andthe latter dedicated In the firit Cmperor 
Tai-tiu-lsn of the tame Dj-nasty. TJ)ey are ialit out ©n nearly the »»me 
icalf, but ihe icenerv around the Hut Maumteum, with the chirm 
of the silyery ifream of the Hun, ji far more f ncioating tlon that of the 
.North Maujoteum. 

Fu.shun. 33 m. by rail from .Mukden, Js famoui for iti eairinive cof- 
hene. under the control of tl.e South Manchuria Railway- (pop- 

10.000) . 'Hie mine area conriiii of lesen iliitriai. cad, connected by 
deetnc railway, the open-cut presenring the rwtl intefe**itig light. The 
annual output amount! to stKiut S.SOO.WO »on,. Hotel jTanln Hotel. 

Hainkimr. the capital nf ManchouLun (pop. IdO.ftOn), 
cr-nfaitHthc Imperial ralace and all other impeirtarr g,)\crr* 
mrrt Intrituiinns llx- cin- i< jj*,, a,, important commtin’ica- 
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tion centre, as it forms the northern terminus of the South 
Alancharia Railways which are connected with the state 
railway lines of Atanchoukuo running to the direction of 
either Harbin or Kirin. With many important towns and 
cities in the adjacent districts, Hsinking owes its present 
prosperity to its advantageous position as the distributing centre 
for commodities, and as being the great collecting centre 
for the staple products. Tlie total freight tonnage fonvarded 
from, and receited at, this station amounts annually to about 

3.000. 000 tons. Hotel : Yamato Hotel. 

Kirin, 80 m. from Hsinking, is the administrative and 
commercial centre of the Kirin Province with a population of 

170.000. Besides ralhv'ay transportation, Kirin has direct 
trade relations, owing to water communication by the River 
Sungari, with Petuna, Harbin, Tsi-tsi-Kar, San-sing, etc. As 
the city is kept comparatively clean and surrounded by shapely 
hills, Kirin is known among Japanese as the Kjoto of Man- 
churia. Among the products of the city are lumber, tobacco 
leaf, liemp and furv. 

Harbin, Situated on the eastern bank of the Sungari River, 
the city of Hariun (pop. 418,000) forms a nucleus of 
Manchoiikuo by virtue of its industrial, economic and traflic 
aclivJf}’. y\If))ou2h now known as ihe Paris of r)ie Tar East, 
Harbin was noting but a deserted village before the Russian 
penetration into Manchuria. The Ihinking-Harbin line of 
the Manchouluo State Railway connects this cif>’ with Hsin- 
kii’K, whereas the long lines of the same State Railway run ti> 
Manchnuli on the wc't and extend also to Pogranichnaya, thus 
linking VUdivtwfok with the cities of Europe, via Siberia As 
the largest cuminercivl and industrial centre of North Man- 
chufii, Harbin handles annually more than 4,000,000 tons of 
Kiiv beans, wheat, lean-cake and other products. The city 
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consists of three sections : Staiy Harbin (Old Harbin), Novy 
Gorod (New City) and the open town. Old Harbin 
originally established by Russians. The features of thi 
section worth mentioning are the ofHcial residences of the 
Manchoukuo State Railways, the garrison barracks, se>era 
flour and bean mills. Ths new city is said to ha^e been 
planned after Moscow. The railway station offices an t e 
foreign consulates are located in this section. The open 
town is the real commercial quarter of Harbin, and its streets 
are lined by flourishing stores. The banks, markets, factone^ 
and places of amusement are found in this section, 
section has its own peculiarity, looking entirely like different 
towns ; and travellers will find it worth tvhlle to make visits 
to these sections. Hotels : Grand Hotel, Hotel Metropie, 
Hotel Modern, Hotel Orient, Hotel Astoria, Hotel Palace, 
Nagoim Hotel, Asia Hotel, etc. 


Along the Antung.Mukden One.— The Antung-Mukden Iinr« t®" 
gefher with she rnaJn trunk line* of the Clioien Government Ra5t«va>'* 
the South Manchuria RalltvaT*, conititutes an important portion of the 
international traffic route (tirough Siberia. Cxprec* through train* arc rf" 
twice daily between Fu«n and Mukden via tJii* line. Pen-hii-ku 1* noted 
for it* well-equipped iron work* andLung.tungfthe Dragon’* Cave) in the 
compound of Kuan-yin-*iu Temple near by. In the run from CJuao- 
tou to Lien-itian-fcuan, 21 m., «m the way to Antung, the train ikirt* 
the picture»que valley of the Iffi-ho River. Wulung.pei i» a well-known 
hot ipring resort, one of the three epaa in Manchoukuo, the other two 
being Tang-kangfau and JItiung-yao<heng. Antung. the »outh terminal 
of the Antung-Mokden XJne, I* an important city on the River Valu, the 
boundary line between Manchoukuo and Choien. Tlie Korean rityof 
Shingiihu l« «n the oppodte bank. 
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Flower Arrangement 66-67 

Food 48-49 

Football 73 

Forestry 25 

Formosa 2f 161-164 

Fnuf'gfomng 23 

Fuji Lakes 110 

, Mt. 109 

National Park 6, 109-112 
Fujiwara Period 10-11 
Fukuoka 159 
Fusan 2, 36$ 

Fushun 172 
Futamign-ura 127 

Gcku {Outer Shrine) 127 
Genaan 168 
Ceogniphy 3-7 
Gifu 126 ' 

Ginkakuji 131 
Godaigo, Emperor 13, 145 
Golf 7} 

Gora 112 
Gosho (Kyoto) 130 
Goeemment Organirition 19-21 
Guide 16 

llrnclumin ^';!lr{ne 107 

IUkata(FLkuoks> 159 
ilakic-«]a, Mtf. 120 

}l4kn>Ult 121 
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Hakone District 110-112 

Harbin 173 

Harris, Townsend 114 

Haruna, Lake II8 

Haaekura Rokuemon 119 

Hnse Kwannon Teini>Je 107 

Haj-amn 109 

Heian Shrine 131 

Hei]o 167 

Hibiya Park 104 

lliei, Mt. 131 

HImeji 148 

Hiroshima 149 

History 8-18 

lIo<ioi;a)'a 99 

Ho|S KcKeney 12-13 

i — Tokimune 12 

Hokkaido 1, 6, 23, 25 

HuLoku Shrioe 133 

Hokute, Spa 162 

iionshn 1,2,6 

Hone RaeiofT 73 

llSryuji Temple 42,140 

llosliigaura 171 

Hot Spriniit 6 

Hotel II 

Houees 49 

Horn RjpiJs lU 

lltinkitlff 172 

Ituniing 74 

riao. Spa 7. ll» 

Ikegami Htmmonji 101 
Imperiit Dirt 19-20 
— Museum 105 

PsUre 104 

RepslU I 

Rescript 34-17 


Imperial Tomb (Tama) 106 

Uhirersity (Kyoto) I3I 

(Sapporo) 122 

(Tokyo) 105 

Tnamshlro, Lake 26 
Industries 21-28 

Artistic 28 

• Mechanical 28 

Rubber 27 

Spinning 26 

Inland Sea 6, 149 
InoLashira Park 106 
International Through Services 78 
Ise (Grand Shrines of— ) 127 
Ito, Spa 113 

ttumo Taisha, Shrine 1 36 

Japan Alps National Park 6, 127- 
12$ 

Proper 1, 2 

— Tourist Bureau 15 
Japanese Fmjnre (Pounding ol - •— ) 

8 

JikkokuToge 111 
Jinmu, Pmperor 8 
Jinsen 166 
Jitsugcitutan 162 
JStankei 122 
Jiido 71 

Kabuki Drama 62-63,61 
Kac> 163 
Kagoslunia 159 
Kai}S 167 
Kainei 161 
Kamagmi 126 
ICamakora 106—108 
- - Shuguaste 11-12 
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K»naLur4 Shrine lOS 
Kamifjamo Shrine 131 
Kamikochi Valley 128 
Kainonyama 99 
Kanazawa ICU 
Kanmu, Emperor 10 
Kano School 43 
Karafuto (Sa^^halien) 3 
Karatsu XS3 
Karenko 16i 
Kartiizawa 117-llS 
Kashima Shnnr 114 
Kasuspi Shrine 139 
Kaiu^)ama 140 
Katuca Wakamiy* 139 
Kaiiimica>ura 119 
Katori Shrine 114 
Kattura Imperial Villa Dr 
Kattuura (Iknu Ten.) 114 
— (KUI'en) 14< 
Kawana OollUeki 111 
Kiwayu 12$ 

Krj^ Waterfall 114 
Kci].', 164 

Kriihti 16$ 

KeneSr.}! Temple lOT 
Kendo 70 

Kir* n: 

K'okaaan 120 
Ki*>o.aV> lU 
KiBufioa S,M 1|7 
Kurtri (Ketljetf) 112 
Kitm ID 
Kiri>la>ni« Mr. UP 

r«rk 6, UO 

SJjt.c U1 

Kl». Woer ID 
KiM-M.* Te-pl* n: 


Kobe 146-I4J 
Kobo Daiahi 101 
K^okan lOS 
Kofukliji 139 
Kokura 1$9 
Konpiaan, Mr. 166 
Korea 2, 164-16S 
Kowakidani 111 
Koyasan, Mt. 145 
Kumamoto 1S9 
Kumano Nafl«>nal I’ark 6, 
Kumano, Kieer 146 
Kurihama 109 
Kusatiu 6, 7, 111 
Kualuinoto 14$ 

Kuthiro 12$ 

Kiitaharo, Lake 124 
KutunokS Maiailiijie 12| 149 
Kyoto i:g-134 
— Municipal Mutetim ID 
KyuJo 71 
Krurhu 6, 7, 1$2 
Kwjtiiunc J’roeJoce 2,1 

Maiko 141 
Maitno-o 114 
Manehe/ukuo 169 
Manilatrd ItUrfir 2 
Maruyama Piirk D2 
Kfatliii, l^lr 124 
MatrSei 21 
MatauWa, Lake III 
M«l>ue lU 
Mattuenvto I2t 

Xta'tnyaTi l;i 

Ml. 1*1 
M* AkM, Ml Ilf 
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We«ure» 9S 

Meijl, Emperor 17; Mausoleum 
of 1J4 

Era 17 

“ — Shrine lOS 

" , Outer Carden 106 
Mihara, Mt. 97 
Miidera Temple 131 
hfinabe 141 

^finamoto Yoritomo 11, 12 
hlinato^vra Parle 147 
- -- Shrine 147 
Mining 24 
Mino-o Park 143 
Minoshima 144 
Minki 100 
Misau, Spa 136 
Miieni Me. ISI 
Mito IIS 
Miura, Pen. 101 
Miyajima $, 130-151 
Miyanoihita 7, 111 
Moji 132 
Momoyama 134 
Motomaehi Street 141 
Motor-cars SO 
Motsuii Temple 120 
Mukden 171 
Muraj'ama Jteserroir 106 
MuroiozaLi 5, 150 
Myopsan, Ml. US 

Naehi Waierfsll H5 
N'a^ra, R/eer 125 
Nipnaki 153-154 
S’acoya 125-125 
Naiku (Inner Shrine) 127 
Nakancuhima 142 


Nanzenji 132 
Nan 10, 13S-140 

Park 139 

Period 10 

Naiita 114 
Masu 117 
National Parks 5 
Negpshi 99 
Nigatsudo 140 
Niitaka, Mr 163 
iliio Detached Palace 130 
Nikko 4, 5. 115-117 
— — - Spa(Yumoto) 7,116 
Nintoku, Emperor 141 
Nitra Yoshiuda 12 
Nob«ta>ets» 7, 122-123 
Nogeyama Park 99 
Noh Piayi 61-52, 61 
Noiiri, Lake IIS 
Nunobiki Waterfall 147 

N. Y.K. Line 89 

O-Akan, Ml 125 
Ochaya 6S 
Oda Nobunaga 14 
Odaigshara, Mt 145 
Ogasanara iBonios) 1 
Oirate, RWer 121 
Okayama 149 
Okurayama Ground 147 
Onuma, Lake 122 
Osaka 140-145 
Castle 142 

O. S K. Line 19 
^a Dukan 102 
Otokoyama Shrine 134 
Cwakidani 112 
Otenumi, Lake 1 16 
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Paper Manufacture 27 
Passports 91 

Perry, Commodore 16, 97, 114 
Pliotographing 94 
Port Arthur 171 
Post 93 

Puppet Show 63-64 

Radio Broadcasting 69 
Railways 75-79 
Rayon 26 
Religion 29-34 
Restaurant, foreign-style 6t 
Ricksha 80 
Rokko, Mt. 148 
Rowing 7S 

Ryojun (Port Anhur) 3, 171 
Ryokan (Inna) 82 
Ryuk5]i Temple 108 
Ryiikyu (Luchus) 1 

Saktirajima 160 
Salt 25 

Sangatsudo 139 
Sanitation 95 
Sanjo, Me. 145 
Sanjusangendo 133 
Sanket-en Garden 99 
Sannomiva 147 
Sapporo 121-122 
Sarusawa Pond 139 
Sculpture 44—45 
Seishin 168 
Sekigahara 15 
Sendai 119 
Sengakuji Temple 104 
Sengokuhari 112 
Seonichimae 143 


Senjokaku I51 
Sericulture 22 
Seto Naikai (Inland Sea) 6, 
Shiba Palace Garden 104 

Park 104 

Sliigisan Temple HO 
Shikaribetsu, Lake 124 
Shikoku 1, 149 
Shimoda 113 
Shttnogamo Sltrine 131 
Shimonoseki 2, 151-152 
Sbisgishu 168 
Shingu H5, 146 
Shionomisaki 145 
Shintalbashi 143 
Shinsekai 143 
Shiova 148 
Sbinto 30-31 
— , PoubJe Aspect 29 
Shiobara 117 
Shirahama ]44 
Shiraoi 123 
Shitennoji 143 
SHoren-in 132 
Shotoku, Prince 9, 66, 140 
Shopping 96 

Shugakuin Imperial Villa 131 
Shuhodo Cave 152 
Shuzcnji 113 

Silk CoaditToning House 99 

Skating 74 

Skiing 74 

Sojiji Temple 100 

Sokokura 113 

South Manchuria Railways 71-79, 
169 

SouidLyo Canyon 123 
S*eain»hip Services 80-H 
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Stocl-fantiing 2J 
Sugita Plum Garden 100 
Siana 148 

Swnida Rivenlde Part lOS 
Sumiyoshi Shrine 142 
Sumji 71 
SuKa Shrine 154 
SimyarnaPa-k 147 
Swimming 72 

Tdihoku 162 
Tainan 163 
Tair* no Ki-j'omori U 
Taiwan 2. 161—164 
Tkkamatru 150 
Takao (K;oto) 134 
(Formosa) 163 

, Mf 106 

TakaraauUa 143 
Takayama 120 
Tamukeyama Hachiman 139 
Tanal>e 144 
Tang-kang-tju 171 
Tanna Tunne] 112 
Tansui 162 
TaroVo Valley 164 
Tea 22, 49 
— — Ceremony 64-66 
Telegrami 93 
Tennis 73 
Teshikaga 125 
“Three Scenic Views** S 
Toba 127 

TGclaiji Temple 140 
Toguno-o 134 
Tbfukuji 133 
Tokuffawa lemittu tS 


Tohugawa Shogunite 15-16 
Tokyo 101-106 
Tonoaatra 111 
Torsi 165 
Toshogii 1 5 
— Shrine 1 16 

Tourist Industry (Board of — 
) 84 

Towada Nacional Park 5, 120-121 
Toyotocni HideyoshI 14,15,141 
Track Sc Field Sports 73 
. Trans-Siberian Route 90 
Travelling Eapmies 92 
Tsukuba, Mt. 114 

Ubako 112 
UenoPark 105 
Uji 134 
Ujina ISO 

Unzett National Park 6, 7, 155 
Uraga 100, 109 

Wakakusavama 139 
Wakamatsii 152 
Wakaooura 143 
Wakayama 143 
WeighU 95 

Xavier, Francis 15 

Yabakei Valiev 157 
Yasaka (Gion) Shrme 132 
Yashima 150 
Yasukuni Shrine 105 
Year-end Market 60 
Ving-kou 171 
Yoknliama 97-100 
— Commercial A- IdJustnai 
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Paper Manutacture 27 
Pajsportj 91 

Perry, Coinmexlore 16,97,114 
Pliofo^phinff 94 
Port Arthur 171 
Post 91 

Piipper Sho'T 61-64 

Radio Broadcasting 69 
Railmyi 75-79 
Rayon 26 
Religion 29-34 
Restaurant, foreign>style 61 
Rickaha 80 
Roklo, Mt. 148 
Rowing 73 

Ryojvm (Port Arthur) 5, 171 
Ryokan (Inns) 12 
RyuLojl Temple 101 
Ryukyii (Luchiu) 1 

Sakurajima 160 
Salt 25 
Saagatiudd 139 
Sanitation 95 
Sanjo, Me. 145 
Saajuaangendo 133 
S.mfccj*en Garden 99 
Sannom5)-a 147 
Sapporo 121-122 
Sarusawa Pond 139 
Sculpture 44-45 
Seisliin 161 
Sekigahora 15 
Sendai 119 
Sengaiuli Temple 104 
Sengokuhara 112 
Seonichimae 141 


Scn)ok%ku l5l 
Sericulture 22 

Seto N’aikai (Inland Sea) 6, 149 
Shiba Palace Garden 104 

Park 104 

Sliigiuo Temple 140 
Shikaribetau, Lake 12* 

Shikoku 1, 149 
Shimoda 111 
Shimogtmo Shrine 11! 
Shimonoseki 2 , 151-152 
Shtngishu 168 
Shingu 145, 146 
Shionomisaki 145 
Shinsaibashi 143 
Shineekai 343 
Sbioya 148 
Shinto 30-31 

■ , Double Atpect 29 
Shlobaxa 117 
Shirahama 144 
Shitaoi 123 
Shitennoji 142 
Shorea-in 132 
Shotoku, Prince 9, 66, 140 
Shopping 96 

Shugafcuin Imperial Villa 111 
ShuhSdo Cave 152 
Shuzeoji 111 

Silk Conditioning Home 99 

Skating 74 

Skiing 74 

Soj!^ Temple 100 

Sokokura 112 

South Manchuria Railways 78—79, 
169 

Sounkyo Canyon 123 
S'eamihip Services 8<7-<t 
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Stock-tim>m{f 2j 
Si^tipium Ctrdcn 100 
SwM W 

Widj RireniJe p»rk tOS 
Swni\-oihj Shiine 142 
SumO 71 
S«w» Shrine 154 
Snwi)-in\» pj V 147 
^"iiBmins; 72 

Tiihoku 162 

‘J'iJnan 16J 
Taira no KSyomorl 1 1 
Taiwan 3| 161-164 
Takairtatiu ISO 
Takao (Kyoto) 114 
' (Forraou) 161 

, Mt 106 

Ttkaratuka 141 
Takayama 120 
Tamukeyatna Hacbimaa 114 
Tanabe 144 
Tan^-kang'tiu 171 
Tanna Tunnel 112 
Tansui 162 
Taroko Valley 164 
Tea 22, 49 
. - Ceremony 64-66 
TeleEtams 91 
Tennij 71 
Tethlka^ 12S 
“Three Scenic Vie’**’* 4 

Toba 127 
TSdaiji Temple 140 
TopiHO-o 1J4 
Tufukuji 111 
Tokugawa Icmitsu IS 


Tokoean Slio;n^nife M-16 
Tokyo 101-106 
Toaoiawa 111 
Torai 16$ 

*ru«h 5 cu 1 $ 

Shrbe 1 16 

Touti»t Inilutlry (Boar\l of 

) 14 

Towada National Park $, >20-121 
Toyotomi llideyoihi 14, 1$, 141 
Track & FieM Sporta 7} 
Trane-Sibcrun Rourc 98 
Travelling Eapente* 92 
Ttukuba, Mt. 114 

Ubako 112 
Ueno Park IDS 
Uii 114 
UJina ISO 

Unaen National Park 6, 7, ISS 
Uraga 100, 109 

Wakakuaavama 119 
IVakamatiu IS2 
Wakanoura 141 
Wakayama 141 
Weight* 9S 

Xaeiei, Francis IS 

Yabnkci Valiev 1S7 
Ya*aka(Gioa) Shrine 112 
Yaahinui ISO 
Yaaukuni Shnne IDS 
Year-end Market 60 
Vuig'-kott 171 
Yokoloma 97-100 
— — Commercial A. loduiiruj 
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Mti^eutn 99 


Yumoto 111 

Yokolnnu Park 99 


Vusali, Spa 114 

Yokosuka 109 
Yoritomo (Tomb of—— 

•} 101 

9^akoji Temple IH 

Yosbino 6, 14S 


Zuilii 109 




ASilJaled with the Faitmont Hotel Company o( the Pacific 
CoMt and the Umted Hotels Company of America 


MEMBER HOTELS 


japan proper 

Atsml 

Mampri Hotsl 
KsraesoJ ilnlf] 

CIfu 

Kat»racB«B llotfl 
Ksmiken 
TUthJn llottl 

Ramlkuehl Impsriol 

Uew> 


Niffssskl 
Hotel da Japon 

Kamr* Hotel 

N»f« 

Nsra lletet 
Nlkko 

Ksasya Hotel 
lAkeside Hotel 
<CAu««rU> 

Oeekt 

Doboll Hotel 
<>«aks Hotel 
Hotel Hew Osaka 


Msmpel Hotel 
Mikasa Hotel 
Kobe 

fhlental Hotel 
Tor Hoiel 

Kothlea (ItUwer .. 

twMit Osaka and SblraonoeeU 
Kobe) ^ 

Koshlea Hotel 
Kyoto 
Kyoto Hotel 
Kyoto button I! 

Viyako Hotel 
Meiieehlme* 
llrk Hotel 
M lyslUne 
ktlyailma Hotel 


lllwako Hotel 
Ssoporo 

bepteTTw Greed Hoo 


Tekereiuka (Veer 

KoOel 

Takaraeoka Hotel 
Tokyo 

Imverla) Hotel 


Hnten 

KyusUu Hotel 
Sliio*yu Ilotel 
Hoten Hotel 
Yuraei Hotel 
Yokohama 
Hotel New Cmad 


Talheku 

Taiwan HaJlsray Hotel 

CHoggN 

lleijo 

Hello RkOway Hotel 
Kelio 

Cbosen Hotel 
MANCVtOUKUO 


tmoel Ihnsl 
ml At*0 1st Utt October ; 


lleiea (klakden) 

Yamain Hoi 
ttyajaa H-ort , 


For Infortnarion, pteaee apply to aecretary. 

THE JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 

Caro Train* BoroaB. Oepartmeot of RaSwaya. Tolrya 


